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It is evident that the subject assigned is 
phrased ambiguously, and the inquiry based 
upon it was organized and sent out with this 
fact in mind. Each type of college meets its 
own limitations in the matter of teacher train- 
ing, and there is also a conceivable limita- 
tion upon each type of institution in its rela- 
' tion to the other as respects the scope of. the 
| field which it is expected to cover. It is pos- 
| sible that within the limits assigned to this 
discussion it may not be possible to treat both 
' phases of the topic adequately. Because of 
this, and because of the fact that the second 
phase constitutes a more immediately insistent 
practical problem it is proposed to present this 
for our consideration. 

There are at least three angles of approach 
to this problem, as to so many others. Some 
practical solution of a problem is at times re- 
garded as of so much importance that we are 
tempted to undertake such solution merely be- 
cause it offers the easiest immediate way out. 
It is usually profitable, however, to face all 
our problems with some historical perspective, 
and with something of a philosophical basis 
upon which to rest our procedure. 

The writer’s attack upon the assignment 
began with a brief inquiry addressed to the 
presidents of the liberal arts colleges and to 
the presidents of the State teachers colleges, 
and the paper promised to be simply a sum- 
mary of these opinions, when it occurred to 
him that while these theoretical opinions are 
by no means negligible, there is another phase 
of the matter—namely, what is actually being 
done; the paper will therefore of necessity 
recognize this side of the matter. Later, it 
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seemed clear that to inquire how we came 
where we are might throw some light on 
where we ought to go; and so a bit of histori- 
cal background has been thrown into the ric- 
ture. 

Assuming that the statements in Wicker- 
sham’s History of Education in Pennsylvania 
are reasonably accurate it seems clear that it 
was the colleges and their friends who urged 
provisions for the training of teachers when 
the State itself was indifferent to the matter. 
They did this in two ways, first by providing 
for teacher training within the colleges them- 
selves, and later by urging upon the State 
the establishment of special schools for the 
training of teachers, which schools later be- 
came the normal schools of the State. It is 
an interesting fact that one college whose 
president wrote recently that he regards the 
present teacher-training requirements as ex- 
cessive, had as one of the principal objects 
of its founding, “to provide a school of high 
grade for the education of teachers.” Not a 
few colleges as well as academies were char- 
tered and given appropriations to encourage 
them to train teachers for the public schools. 
But there were colleges even a hundred years 
ago, so much interested in rendering this serv- 
ice that without any financial aid from the 
State they undertook the work of teacher 
training. Lafayette College in 1838 even 
erected a building for a model school and em- 
ployed a distinguished Scotch educator to di- 
rect it. The University of Pennsylvania began 
in 1749 with one of its objects as stated by 
Franklin himself, the training of competent 
schoolmasters. Wickersham’s own summary 
statement is this: “It is a remarkable fact that 
a leading idea in the establishment of the early 
Pennsylvania colleges was the preparation of 
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teachers for the lower grades of schools. This 
is true of the University of Pennsylvania and 
Dickinson and Franklin Colleges, the oldest 
of our institutions of this class.” 

Among those who were the strong advocates 
of the establishment of normal schools or 
teachers’ seminaries were Walter R. Johnson, 
principal of the Germantown Academy, Dr. 
Ludlow, provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Rev. Gilbert Morgan, president of 
the Western University at Pittsburgh, Profes- 
sor Robert Cunningham of Lafayette College, 
and President Alexander D. Bache of Girard 
College. Among the influences that made 
Pennsylvania foremost in the establishment of 
normal schools the Pennsylvania colleges had 
a large and important place. 

Another interesting fact in this connection 
is that Dr. Burrowes, the State superintendent 
of common schools, at first favored the train- 
ing of teachers in the colleges but later op- 
posed it and advocated the establishment of 
separate State institutions. 

The inquiry sent by the writer to the presi- 
dents of the arts colleges and of the teachers 
colleges after indicating the nature of the 
topic before us said: “I would appreciate it 
much if you would either personally or through 
your director of teacher training give me such 
suggestion as your experience warrants and 
as your judgment dictates relative to this very 
important problem. What problems are pre- 
sented to your college in the matter of train- 
ing teachers, and what is the proper limita- 
tion or relationship of the work of the two 
types of institution in the training of teach- 
ers?” I hereby wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to those presidents and professors of edu- 
cation in liberal arts colleges and in State 
teachers colleges who gave so generously of 
their time and attention to the questions pre- 
sented to them. Thirty-two replies came from 
the arts colleges and eleven from the State 
teachers colleges. In several instances the 
answer from the State teachers colleges said 
that it was the policy of the board of teachers 
college presidents to have such questions re- 
ferred to the board for answer, and that there- 
fore the letter was being referred to the sec- 
retary at the State department for answer. 
No reply was requested from this source, how- 
ever, on the ground that since the State de- 
partment should be free to recommend to the 
State council any proper solution of the prob- 
lem it should not be asked perhaps to enter 
into the discussion here. 

Not all of the State teachers college presi- 
dents, however, refrained from the expression 
of opinion, especially as relates to the limita- 
tions that prevent the fullest accomplishment 
of the purposes of teacher training. In re- 
spect to the relationship between the two 
institutions the directors of teacher training 
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who replied seemed to lean to the position 
that all such training should be in the State 
schools. As would be expected there is strong 
emphasis upon the control of a training school 
as the sine qua non in the matter of teacher 
training. 

The replies from the liberal arts colleges 
indicate a continued interest in teacher train- 
ing in almost every instance. One only of the 
presidents who replied indicated that because 
they found the State requirements difficult and 
even excessive his college had given up the 
attempt to meet the situation. In every other 
instance there was not only interest in the 
matter but evidently a very sincere effort to 
meet the requirements which had been set up, 
although there is a little indication that one 
president at least feels there is too much em- 
phasis on method. 


The interest of the liberal arts colleges in 
the training of teachers rests partly in the 
fact that each of them because of its affilia- 
tions has a natural constituency which prefers 
its college training in an environment “whose 
philosophy and tradition harmonize with its 
own background” and students of this type of 
constituency ought on the one hand to have 
the opportunity to prepare for teaching, and 
the State on the other hand ought not to be 
deprived of such service. In fact, the char- 
acter, individuality, and cultural training of 
such students is a distinct asset to the schools 
of the commonwealth. The loss of individu- 
ality on the part of our State teachers col- 
leges has been rather a disadvantage to the 
public schools in more recent years. Stand- 
ardization is in danger of dominating our life 
in the schools as elsewhere. 


It is pointed out in these replies also that 
an important factor in the situation is that 
the arts colleges undertook the training of 
high school teachers at the suggestion of the 
State, when there was no other agency avail- 
able to accomplish it, and that for many years 
now at absolutely no expense to the State 
these colleges have rendered this service. They 
have made their contribution not only to the 
training of high school teachers but also the 
training of superintendents, and perhaps most 
of the instructors in the teachers colleges 
have had such preparation. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the field which the 
arts colleges should serve. Only a few replies 
would make any claim for the training of ele- 
mentary teachers, or even junior high school 
teachers as such. The one thing upon which 
the replies are almost unanimous is the value 
of the arrangement upon which it is gener- 
ally supposed that the colleges are working— 
namely, that they are to train teachers for 
the senior high schools while the State teach- 
ers colleges are limited to grades below this 
including the junior high school. 
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Here, however, we come upon a peculiar 
situation which may help to account for a 
problem which we are trying to solve with- 
out taking account of this factor. When we 
look into the actual practice, the arts colleges 
are not limiting themselves altogether to the 
secondary field, and the State teachers col- 
leges are not limiting themselves from the 
senior high school field. It is true that there 
is no general authorization for senior high 
school training in the State teachers colleges 
and those that are exact in statement limit 
themselves to the announcement of a four- 
year junior high school curriculum while the 
recent announcement from the State depart- 
ment of four-year curriculums offered by the 
State teachers colleges is careful to state these 
offerings as including “a four-year curriculum 
preparing for teaching in the junior high 
school field.” Nevertheless, the State teach- 
ers colleges themselves are interpreting the 
junior high school curriculum with this ap- 
pendage: “The credential to be awarded on 
completion of the 136 semester hours of 
the foregoing curriculum is the degree of 
B. S. in Education and a college provisional 
certificate which entitles the holder to teach 
in any public high school any subject in which 
he has earned 18 or more semester hours of 
credit, and the subjects of the elementary cur- 
riculum in the seventh and eighth grades.” 
Sometimes the curriculum is announced “Jun- 
ior-Senior High School Curriculum,” and one 
institution announces, “The State teachers 
college is preeminently the college for the 
preparation of teachers for the public schools, 
including the senior high school.” A _ study 
of enrolment and graduates shows that while 
the State teachers colleges are preparing many 
two-year teachers and many special teachers 
they are also preparing quite:a large number 
of teachers in this curriculum that gives them 
teaching privilege not only in the junior high 
school but in the senior high school as well. 
In one institution with 28 enrolled in the 
four-year elementary course there are 265 in 
the high school course, and in another the 
figures are 8 to 81. About ten times as many 
are enrolled in the four-year high school cur- 
riculum as in the four-year elementary cur- 
riculum. In one year six of the State teachers 
colleges graduated 339 students from the high 
school course, with an increasing number mov- 
ing that way. 2,580 have received the B. S. in 
Education degree in the State teachers col- 
leges since May, 1927. 

If then we face up to our situation as it is, 
we seem to have no limitation of field as be- 
tween the two types of institution. There is 
& supposed limitation which exists only in 
name. It is true that there are those among 
the presidents of both types of institution 
who believe that the distinction should be 
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made not on the basis of type of institution, 
but on the basis of reasonable standards, and 
that on all levels “various types of agencies 
should be permitted to render service provided 
they demonstrate clearly ability to meet the 
standards necessary under the philosophy ap- 
proved by the State.” The State seems to be 
working under a permissive policy of this 
kind at present. And perhaps it is a policy 
with much to commend it if the standards 
could be determined from time to time through 
conference with all the agencies that are mak- 
ing contribution to the problem, including 
representatives not only of the State teachers 
colleges but also of the universities and the 
liberal arts colleges, as well as from the 
superintendents who know the field problems 
from daily contact. 

But the writer of this paper is inclined for 
reasons which will be given, and largely as a 
result of his somewhat inadequate study of 
this problem, to favor an actual continuance 
of the procedure which we are supposed to be 
following, and which he believes was well con- 
ceived by the State department and the State 
council—namely, to allot to the arts colleges 
the training of teachers for the high schools, 
and to the teachers colleges the training of 
junior high school teachers, elementary grade 
teachers for urban communities, and also rural 
teachers. He is inclined to think that the 
present practice does not work for* the best 
interests of the Commonwealth in either the 
elementary or the secondary schools. Because 
the State teachers colleges have broken over 
the line into the senior high school field some 
of the liberal arts colleges have been led to 
undertake the elementary work which they 
cannot do as effectively as can the State teach- 
ers colleges; and the writer is not convinced 
that the State teachers colleges are in position 
to prepare the finest type of high school teach- 
ers. Since the development of the junior 
high school constitutes a sort of twilight zone 
between the elementary schools and the high 
school, it might for the present be served, as 
is being done, by both types of institution. 

It seems clear that many reasons focus upon 
the significance of the point of view here 
suggested. In the first place, the traditional 
work of both the colleges and the normal 
schools (now teachers colleges) indicates this 
division of labor. The very argument of Dr. 
Burrowes against the assumption of teacher 
training by the colleges favors this division, 
for his own statement is that “the kind and 
manner of teaching in a college are widely 
different from those of a primary school.” 
This is freely admitted, and it was one of the 
facts which led many college administrators 
to champion the establishment of normal 
schools. At this very same time, however, the 
academies, which represented the secondary 
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education of their day, were necessarily draw- 
ing their teachers from the colleges. In short, 
it is the historic function of the one institution 
to train elementary teachers, and of the other 
to train secondary teachers; and this function 
as the major training function has been per- 
petuated in both cases along with the develop- 
ment of high schools, until very recently in- 
deed. 


Further, the two institutions at present are 
best equipped to work on this line of demarka- 
tion. Through years of experimentation, or- 
ganization, special equipment, and faculty de- 
velopment, the State teachers colleges have 
brought themselves to the place of effective 
service to those preparing for the elementary 
fields of service. Why then abandon this 
emphasis for one in which there is less of 
preparedness? The arts colleges on the other 
hand have not only through years of develop- 
ment built into their faculties teachers who 
meet the scholastic requirements of the ac- 
crediting agencies for such institutions, but 
have also in response to the request of the 
State built up departments of education 
manned by teachers of superior training and 
experience. Never were the arts colleges 
better equipped to give to the prospective high 
school teacher that thorough cultural and 
scholastic grounding which only an inspiring 
teacher who is master of his subject can 
impart, and at the same time through the 
department of education to give to this pros- 
pective teacher that professional information, 
training, and inspiration which will enable him 
in turn to become an acceptable teacher of 
youth. 


Again, the present situation itself argues 
for the wisdom of the arrangement under con- 
sideration. The great surplus of trained teach- 
ers is in the high school field. There is much 
of truth in the statement that we have a 
surplus of teachers, but not of competent 
teachers. However, the remark applies not 
to the high school field but to the elementary 
field. Instead then, of adding to the surplus 
in the secondary field where the need does 
not exist, why would it not be better for the 
State teachers colleges to limit their efforts 
to the elementary field and thus raise the 
number of qualified elementary teachers by 
giving them the benefit of the four-year cur- 
riculums which they are so well prepared to 
give? May it not be that the present situation 
is in part due to the fact that the State teach- 
ers colleges have begun to take over a field 
of work which was already cultivated, to the 
neglect of the field which should be of major 
importance to them? In this connection may 
we note this statement from one of the State 
teachers colleges: ‘Moreover, the conviction 
is steadily impressing itself upon the minds 
of school superintendents and supervisors that 
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the State teachers college product is the most 
efficient and desirable type of teacher, and a 
preference is manifesting itself for degree- 
holding graduates of State teachers colleges the! 
when high school positions or supervisory sho’ 





positions in the elementary grades are to be sch 
filled.” Is this comment upon the function of — suc! 
the teachers college not a bit biased in favor F sect 
of the work the institution is prepared to do — fro 
least well, with no reference to that which it kno 


can do best of all—namely, the training of ele- F the 
mentary teachers; and may it not explain in — the 
part the existence of so many more high — er t 


school teacher candidates than we can absorb? — becc 

Not only does our institutional history and — 4° 
our institutional equipment and our present- pub! 
day need argue for the value of this supposed — suck 


division of labor, but the interests of financial cate 
economy strongly suggest it. If it is desirable F 1% 


that our elementary teachers be given more — visic 


training will this not entail additional expense cove 
on the part of the teachers colleges? Four — °° 
years of training certainly cannot be given as life | 
cheaply as two. Why then should the State — ©” 
go to the additional expense also of requiring F “| 
these institutions to give the training of high to o 
school teachers, which has been given by the 

other colleges without any expense at all to 

the State? If these institutions are willing 

to continue this gratuitous service merely for f 

the recognition of their work, what will justify k 
the State’s going to the additional expense of F 
providing for it in the teachers colleges? , CT? 

But in addition to the fact that this seems} ‘° 

to be the most economical and at the same filled 
time the most efficient arrangement, it appears f. 1" ! 





to be the one fairest to all concerned. It does F 
not minimize the importance of elementary — * 


education in the very institutions that should F of DP’ 
magnify its value and importance as _ the ™M 
present procedure tends to do, but it offers will 
to the prospective elementary teacher the f _ At 
best possible training for this work. It leaves F for ¢ 
to the State teachers college a sufficiently— . Gr 
large range of work to justify in each case > ‘Sti 
its continuance by making a vital contribution F- the I 
to the work of teacher training where it is F © 

It also recognizes the service only 


most needed. : 
which the arts colleges have freely rendered fF 
to the Commonwealth when it may have been F 
more needed than at the present moment and fF 
it avoids the unfairness of depriving them of | 
patronage needed now to justify faculty and F 
expenditures undertaken in a development F 
based upon an understanding that they should | 
be permitted a field of service, whose only F 
compensation would be the privilege of fur- 
ther service on the part of the college grad-F> 
uate. For a century and more some of these § 
colleges have been contributing freely of their F 
life and culture to the teaching force of the > 
Commonwealth; and they continue to hold F 
something of value for the youth of the State fF 
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which can but be lost if they are crowded out 
of the teacher training field. 

The writer is not unmindful of the fact that 
there is an educational theory which would 
shovel wholesale all teacher training into State 
schools, and he can appreciate the basis of 
such a theory in a western State, completely 
secularized, which provides free education 
from kindergarten to university, and has never 
known anything else. But in a State where 
the church and philanthropic citizens provided 
the beginnings of education, and even of teach- 
er training, when the public authorities had 
become indifferent to it; where colleges and 


' academies under such auspices far antedated 


public schools; and where the founders of 
such institutions were among the ardent advo- 
cates of both public schools and teacher-train- 
ing institutions, it would seem that a broader 


' vision than this is indicated and ought to be 
> coveted. Pennsylvania is old enough, and big 


enough, and worthy enough to absorb into her 


| life and training the best that her every agency 


' can contribute—and she will do so, if we who 
| are charged with her destiny are not recreant 
| to our trust. 





Status of Teacher Training in 


Pennsylvania 
Abstract of a Study Made : 
by F. G. Davis, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


The facts in this study were obtained from 


' two sources: first, through a questionnaire 


filled out by fifty-three of the teacher-train- 


_ ing institutions of the state and, second, from 


It does | ‘he statistics in the division of statistics, re- 


sentary 4 search, and reports at the State department 


: of public instruction at Harrisburg. 


Number of teachers to be graduated in 1932 


: will be about 6,750. 


About equal numbers of these will be trained 


: for elementary and high school. 


Graduate Work. Sixteen of the fifty-three 


' institutions have offered graduate work within 


ere 


ae ee 
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the past eleven years. Two of these have dis- 
continued the work and two more have given 
only one degree each. Only seven of the insti- 


_ tutions answering the questionnaire are now 


offering the master’s degree in education. 
Omitting the large universities replying, four 
schools granted the degree in 1931 and two 
of these to only one person each. Temple 
University, Pennsylvania State College, and 
the University of Pittsburgh give the master 
of education and Temple and Pennsylvania 
State College grant the degree of doctor of 
education. Master’s degrees in the institu- 


| tions reporting have grown from 72 in 1921 


to 471 in 1931. The number of doctors’ de- 
grees has increased from seven to forty-seven. 

Instructors in education and allied subjects. 
The average number of instructors in educa- 
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tion and psychology in the institutions is three 
and the range is from one to 50. The number 
of cooperating persons (those offering such 
courses as methods, guidance, personnel, and 
school hygiene, etc.) ranges from none to 214. 

Comprehensive examination at end of prac- 
tice teaching course. Thirty-eight institu- 
tions require some kind of comprehensive ex- 
amination. Nine of these require such an ex- 
amination in the subject to be taught. Six- 
teen require it in theory of teaching and 
thirteen require a comprehensive examination 
covering the entire professional course. 

Technique of teaching. Twenty-one insti- 
tutions require the course before the practice- 
teaching course; eighteen concurrently with 
practice teaching; five both before and concur- 
rently, and four either before or concurrently. 

Observation. Thirty institutions require a 
course in observation before the beginning of 
the practice-teaching course. Twenty-two in- 
stitutions report that they do not require this 
course. 

Number of subjects in which practice teach- 
ing is done. Twenty-eight institutions report 
that practice teaching is required in only one 
subject. Twenty-three institutions report 
numbers of subjects ranging from two to four, 
the largest number requiring it in three sub- 
jects. 

Semester hours of credit for practice teach- 
ing. The range is from none to fourteen 
semester hours of credit with the median six. 
The teachers colleges give ten and fourteen 
hours and the liberal arts colleges usually 
allow six semester hours, but eight institu- 
tions still grant only three semester hours of 
college credit. 

Laboratory fees for practice teaching. 
Twenty-one institutions charge laboratory 
fees for the privilege of practice teaching, the 
median fee being $10, the maximum $25, and 
the minimum $5. In most cases the critic 
teacher receives the amount of the laboratory 
fee as her recompense for her work with 
the student teacher. Other arrangements are 
college scholarships to high school pupils, 
salary additions by the college, college scholar- 
ships given to critic teachers, etc. 

Clock hours of observation, participation, 
and practice teaching. Observation—54 to 390 
hours with a median of 108. Participation— 
3 to 100 with a median of 36. Practice teach- 
ing—9 to 220 with a medium of 45. A number 
of institutions stated that the number of hours 
of teaching varied with the individual stu- 
dent teacher. 

Large group conferences for student teach- 
ers. The average is one with a range from 
none to five per week. Only one institution 
mentioned five, but eight hold three and seven 
hold two large group conferences per week. 

Schools in which practice teaching is done. 
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Forty-eight institutions name public schools, 
eleven campus training schools, and sixteen 
summer session schools of a number of types. 

Demonstration schools for observation only. 
Five institutions conduct such demonstration 
schools during the regular year and seven 
during the summer. 

Placements. Forty-six institutions reported 
on the percentage of 1931 graduates now 
placed in teaching positions, the range being 
from 17% to 95%. The median is about 60%. 

A few comparisons. From 1920-21 to 1929- 
80 the increase in average daily attendance 
of pupils in the public schools was 32%; the 
increase in the number of students enrolled in 
normal schools and teachers colleges, 199%; 
the number of college provisional certificates, 
384%, and the number of teachers graduated 
by 30 institutions reporting for 1921 and 1932 
(estimated) 103%. 

Some interesting facts come out of this 
study, the most interesting and significant 
being those dealing with the increase in the 
number of teachers trained. It is evident 
that Pennsylvania is training a large surplus 
of teachers. Of the 6,750 teachers who will be 
graduated in 1932, probably not more than 
3,000 and surely not more than 3,500 will find 
positions. Fifty per cent of these will be cer- 


tificated for secondary school work. Only 29% 
of the teachers employed in Pennsylvania are 


employed in the secondary school. With a 
surplus of secondary teachers in the spring 
of 1931 reported at from 3,000 to 5,000, and 
at least 2,000 more in 1982, it is proper to ask 
the question, Where are we going in the train- 
ing of teachers? It should be stated also that 
at least 5,000 of these teachers are being sent 
out by State supported or assisted institutions. 
Thus at least 1,500 to 2,000 of the unfortunate 
ones will be furnished by the State institu- 
tions. The above figures do not include the 
1,500 to be turned out by the liberal arts 
colleges. 





THE DEMONSTRATION METHOD of supervision 
is proving very satisfactory in Pittsburgh. The 
city is districted into groups of schools about 
twelve in number. At nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing a demonstration lesson is taught by one of 
the outstanding classroom teachers. This lesson 
is witnessed by all the teachers of that grade 
in the district and the principals of the schools, 
After the lesson is taught, the children are 
taken from the room and the lesson is fully 
discussed with one of the associate superin- 
tendents summing up the comments of the 
teachers, principals, and supervisors, and put- 
ting his final evaluation on the lesson. This 
year the demonstrations are being held in the 
field of reading. 
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Student Associations at Swarthmore 


Increased pupil responsibility and control 
in student affairs were recently inaugurated 
in the Swarthmore junior-senior high school 
upon the observance of Student Association 
Day. On this occasion the junior-senior high 
school was in complete charge of Student Asso- 
ciation officers assisted by class and home 
room Officers. 

The teachers used the day to visit classes 
in other high schools such as Tower Hill, 
George School, Olney High, Lincoln School, 
New York, Germantown Friends, Radnor High, 
Lower Merion Junior and Senior High, Over- 
brook, and Upper Darby Junior and Senior 
High. 

The Senior High School Student Associa- 
tion and the Junior High School Student Asso- 
ciation were formed in 1926 and, since that 
time, have assumed increasing responsibility 
for the extra-curricular activities of the school 
such as conducting Student Association drives, 
managing athletic affairs, regulating cafeteria 
traffic in corridors and on the stairs, and in 
conducting student assemblies. This was the 
first occasion, however, that the pupils have 
assumed such extensive responsibility for the 
direction of the instructional phases. 

Previous to the experiment, the attention 
of every student was directed toward his re- 
sponsibility for his own conduct and right at- 
titude toward the school. The success of the 
experiment is due to the fact that each pupil 
accepted this challenge and demonstrated that 
he or she could do the right thing without 
being watched by the teacher. 

Class work of the day proceeded without 
interruption because of the practice of having 
written assignments prepared and handed out 
to each class at the beginning of each report 
period. These assignments cover the general 
outline of the units of work to be covered with 
suggestions for projects, research work, and 
activities which will aid in the mastery of the 
subject material as well as provide sugges- 
tions for some creative expressions. With the 
work thus definitely outlined, the pupils were 
able to proceed with their activities and so- 
cialized discussion for a day without super- 
vision of teachers. 

Health safeguards demanded, however, that 
some teachers remain at the school to guard 
against possible accidents from the machinery 
used in the practical arts courses, gas ranges, 
etc. The practical arts teacher remained in 
the school. The experiment demonstrated, how- 
ever, to the satisfaction of the faculty, that 
except for possible danger arising from ac- 
cident, pupils were equally capable of direct- 
ing their own work for limited periods. 





The capacity of receiving pleasure from com- 
mon things is one of the secrets of a happy life. 
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The Place of Vocational Agriculture in 
the Secondary School Curriculum 


H. C. FETTEROLF 


Director of Agricultural Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 


Publie schools have never been more severely 
challenged by economic conditions than at the 
present time. The secondary schools of this 
nation may be called upon to justify their ex- 
pansion of the last twenty-five years. Courses 
of study will be scrutinized and the functions 
of our schools will be analyzed in a more criti- 
cal manner than ever before. Education will 
be analyzed from the standpoint of the way 
it will function in the lives of the boys and 
girls when they become men and women. This 
will be especially true in rural districts where 
the tax burden has become exceedingly heavy. 

At the present time agriculture is in a de- 
plorable condition. Prices of farm commod- 
ities have sunk below the cost of production. 
If this condition is maintained much longer 
many of our rural population will be bank- 
rupt. “When the farmer prospers, men are 


happy; when he fails all the world suffers. 


Agriculture is the mother of industry and 
maintainer of the human race.” Therefore, 
we cannot minimize the importance of teaching 
agriculture in our public schools. 

When Washington first tilled the soil at 
Mount Vernon, he used a wooden plow. The 
grain was sown by hand, reaped with a cradle, 
and threshed by a flail or tramped out by horses. 
This could all be done with unskilled labor 
and with little previous training. In fact, 
the methods employed by Washington were 
similar to those used by the early Egyptians. 
But Washington saw the need of study, ex- 
perimentation, and improvement in agricul- 
ture. In his farewell address to congress, he 
advocated that money be appropriated for this 
purpose. 

Many changes have taken place in the field 
of agriculture since Washington’s day, but as 
late as fifty years ago, some of the practices 
of Washington’s time were still employed. 
Even today in remote sections of the earth, 
there are some backward people who are un- 
skilled in modern methods of farming. They 
still till the soil with a crooked stick and a 
wooden plow. Outside of eking out a mere 
existence, they have no chance to compete with 
the farmer of today who by means of a tractor 
is able to plow the ground, harrow, fertilize, 
and sow in one operation. 

In many rural districts of Pennsylvania the 


schools are being called upon to prepare very 
definitely the rural youth for modern farming. 

Is it not the duty of the public schools to 
prepare the boy who wishes to farm just as 
adequately as the boy who wishes to go into 
industry or into one of the professions? Not 
all rural boys who live on farms are interested 
in agriculture and we should not expect all 
farm boys to return to the farm after they 
have finished their education. But there are in 
many rural high schools, groups of boys who 
are living on farms, who are interested in 
agriculture, and who intend to follow farming 
as an occupation. The public schools in these 
districts should provide vocational training for 
these boys. 

Twenty-five years ago, a father looked up 
from his plow and said, “Son, go to school and 
get an education so you won’t have to work 
like your father.” If that father were living 
today, he would say, “Son, go to school and 
prepare yourself so that you won’t have to 
learn the modern methods through wasteful 
experience.” The youth of today who wishes 
to farm is preparing to go into an entirely 
different business as compared to the farming 
of fifty years ago. Labor-saving power ma- 
chinery has come into general use. Modern 
successful farmers are beginning to realize 
that business methods must be employed and 
that farming to be profitable must be on a 
cost account basis. Just as the cradle of fifty 
years ago cannot compete with the modern 
harvester, neither can the boy who would fol- 
low the practices employed in agriculture of 
fifty years ago compete with the young man 
who equips himself in the use of modern 
methods. 

The purpose of vocational agriculture as 
taught today in the high schools of Pennsyl- 
vania is to give farm boys a training which 
will prepare them for the business of farm- 
ing. This type of instruction has been offered 
in the public schools of this Commonwealth 
for the past eighteen years. In September, 
19138, vocational agricultural instruction was 
introduced into five centers, namely, Troy; 
Waterford; Montrose; Mount Pleasant Town- 
ship, Westmoreland County, and Honesdale. 
The total enrolment the first year was ap- 
proximately seventy boys. Today we have over 
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fifty-fuur hundred farm boys receiving agri- 
cultural instruction in two hundred thirty- 
nine rural centers. This is an indication of 
the growth and interest in this type of in- 
struction for the rural boys. This enrolment 
may seem large, yet the annual output through 
graduation from these courses in vocational 
agriculture is only a small percentage of the 
number necessary to replace those who are 
retiring annually from the 170,000 farms in 
Pennsylvania. 

An earnest effort has been put forth to make 
the instruction in vocational agriculture as 
practical and useful as possible. One-half of 
the school day is set aside for the agricultural 
work. This permits the teacher of agricul- 
ture to employ the laboratory method in teach- 
ing important principles and to take his class 
on many field trips. If, for example, a class is 
studying the characteristics of a good dairy 
cow, the teacher not only uses a textbook and 
reference bulletins in this subject, but takes 
his class to a nearby dairy farm and gives it 
instruction and practice in the actual judging 
of dairy cattle. Instruction given in this way 
can be correlated with the actual records of 
the cows that are judged. The teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture in Pennsylvania conducted 
2186 field trips of this type last year. 

The teacher of agriculture is employed for a 
period of twelve months. His time during the 
summer months and much of his time during 
the school year are spent in supervising home 
projects which become a vital part of the in- 


struction in agriculture. These projects are 
generally carried out on the home farm. Plans 
are well laid before starting a home project 
and every effort is put forth to analyze thor- 
oughly the jobs and establish in the mind of the 
boy a comprehensive picture of the task he is 
going to undertake. The boy “learns to do 
by doing.” The one hundred fifty-two teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture in Pennsylvania 
report the finest kind of cooperation on the 
part of the parents in this home project work. 
The home project in vocational agriculture 
today in Pennsylvania represents the finest 
spirit of cooperation of the farm, the school, 
and the teacher. 

If we were to take all of the projects con- 
ducted by all the farm boys in Pennslyvania 
who studied vocational agriculture last year 
and combine them, we would find that 347 of 
them grew, sprayed, and harvested 486 acres 
of potatoes; 71 reared and cared for 1030 
sheep; 106 grew and harvested 739 acres of 
small grains; 159 grew and harvested 735 
acres of corn; 202 kept herd records and bal- 
anced rations for 914 dairy cows; 352 fattened 
and marketed 2068 head of swine; 802 grew 
and marketed 385 acres of truck; 81 cared for 
and marketed the honey from 556 colonies of 
bees; and 124 improved the appearance of their 
farm homes. The labor income from these agi- 
cultural projects amounted to over $264,000. 
Someone has well said that the motto of these 
farm boys should be, “Earning while learn- 
ing.” 
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“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
Applying this to vocational agriculture, “The 
proof of vocational agriculture is in the home 
project.” Most farmer lads see the futility of 
success by following the farm practices of their 
dads. No agricultural student is looking for- 
ward to a sun-up to sun-down type of agri- 
culture. He faces the problem squarely, he 
realizes that thorough training is needed, and 
then tackles his occupation in a business-like 
manner. He realizes that his four years in 
high school studying agriculture is only the 
preparatory period for the actual farming 
which follows. He sees the need of adequate 
preparation. He looks upon farming as a 
business in which there is keen competition. 
He therefore concludes that cost accounts must 
be kept and labor, interest on investment, and 
depreciation of farm machinery are important 
items which must also be taken into considera- 
tion. 


Cooperative effort seems to be the watchword 
of the hour among those directly interested in 
agriculture today. This spirit has been espe- 
cially promoted by a national organization 
which has been developed by farm boys who 
are studying vocational agriculture and which 
is known as the Future Farmers of America. 
The Keystone association, which is the Penn- 
sylvania branch of this national organization, 
has set up the following objectives in its con- 
stitution: 

To promote vocational agriculture in the 

rural communities of Pennsylvania 

To create more interest in intelligent agri- 

cultural pursuits 

To create and nurture a love of country life 

To provide recreation and educational enter- 

tainment for students of vocational agri- 
culture 

To promote thrift 

To afford a medium for cooperative market- 

ing and buying 

To establish confidence of the farm boy in 

himself and his work 

To promote scholarship and rural leadership 

To foster an appreciative attitude toward 

cooperation through participation in its 
activities 

It is remarkable how seriously these Future 
Farmers carry out the objectives of their con- 
stitution and by-laws. During the last two 
and one-half years, Pennsylvania has organ- 
ized seventy-two local chapters with a total 
membership of 1390 boys. Within this short 
span of time, seventeen of these groups have 
engaged in cooperative buying and marketing 
and eighteen have formed thrift organizatiors, 
the members of which have deposited in thrift 
accounts over $7,500. These boys also have 
other savings accounts which total $8,900. 
They have invested in farming over $52,000, 
which is an indication of their intention to pur- 
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sue permanently this occupation. In their 
chapter meetings, which have been held at least 
once a month, the members have conducted 
debates and discussions of present-day farm 
problems. They have studied parliamentary 
law and many other things which have helped 
develop rural leadership. 

The outstanding Pennsylvania chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America is located in the 
Trinity High School, Washington County. 
This chapter with a membership of ninety- 
six boys won fourth place in the National 
Chapter Contest last year and was awarded 
$100. Trinity Chapter has produced more 
Keystone Farmers than any other chapter in 
the State. This group has also been a winner 
a number of times in the State Demonstration 
and Project Contests. The accomplishments of 
this chapter are largely due to the inspiration 
and leadership of its local adviser, Thomas 
C. Y. Ford, the supervisor of agriculture. 

Many of the boroughs and larger towns in 
Pennsylvania should offer a course in voca- 
tional agriculture for the rural boys attend- 
ing their schools. Districts of this type should 
feel it an obligation on their part to serve the 
agricultural communities surrounding them. 
By doing this, the borough and the rural com- 
munity will be mutually benefited. When 
rural pupils attend school in a borough, their 
parents will naturally come to the same center 
to do their trading and banking and to partici- 
pate in the social life. 

Many rural districts today could not finance 
vocational education if it were not for the 
liberal state and federal appropriation for this 
type of education. With this financial help 
they are able to provide well-trained teachers 
with practical farm experience and four years 
of agricultural training and are able to pur- 
chase laboratory equipment and tools and ma- 
chinery for operating the farm shop. 

Vocational agriculture in Pennsylvania is 
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being offered in three different ways: in rural 
community vocational schools, in departments 
of vocational agriculture in high schools, and 
through short unit courses taught by the 
county itinerant teacher and supervisor of 
agriculture. 

Instruction in vocational agriculture is not 
limited to boys of high school age. At the 
present time, there are hundreds of adult 
farmers in Pennsylvania who are attending 
classes conducted by vocational teachers. Many 
of these adult farmers have felt the effects of 
the present depression and realize that one of 
their big problems during the coming year will 
be to reduce the cost of production. Courses 
in farm management, feeds and feeding, farm 
bookkeeping, and many other important phases 
of farming are being offered in rural centers 
by teachers of vocational agriculture. These 
courses while they give systematic instruction 
are conducted more or less informally so that 
each farmer receives the benefit of the others’ 
experience. Courses of this kind are usually 
conducted in the evening, although in some 
cases the teacher of agriculture finds it con- 
venient to conduct them during the school day. 


The Children First 


Soon after the United States entered the 
war in 1917 an American schoolman visited 
France to learn what advice the educational 
authorities of France had to give us for the 
conduct of our schools in wartime. He made 
a circuit of the country from Amiens and St. 
Quentin at the north to Toulouse and Bordeaux 
at the south and from Brest on the west to 
Nancy and St. Die and the blue line of the 
Vosges, seeing at first hand how the French 
were caring for the education of their children 
in time of greatest stress. He found that the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who was then 
M. Viviani, had published an order that unless 
the military authorities forbade “the schools 
must everywhere be kept open.” Thus the 
“scholastic front” followed everywhere the 
very line of the trenches, being never more 
than ten kilometers distant, often less than 
two. 

In Nancy the American visitor, seeing the 
broken walls of.an elementary school, inquired 
as to the fate of the children and was told by 
the Rector of the university that the master 
of the school, when the shells began to fall 
near the school building, timed the interval 
between the first shells, got his children in 
line, and in a later interval marched them to 
a cellar with stout walls seventy paces away 
and continued the session. The next shell 
penetrated the school building and wrecked it 
completely. When the visitor remarked that 
the teacher should have had some recognition 
the Rector replied that any teacher in France 
would have done this. 
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The Director of Education made like trib- 
ute in one of his memorable wartime state- 
ments: 

We admire, not without reason, the se- 

-renity of the farmer who two steps from 

the battle line is sowing for the future his 
grain on the bloody furrows. * * * Let 
us admire none the less these teachers 
who all along the line of fire hold their 
classes within sound of cannon; they also 
are sowing for the future. 

In that time France made every possible 
provision, in her economy, for the present de- 
fense, but she did not for one moment forget 
the future defense. She even opened schools 
in caves and occasionally provided teachers 
and pupils with gas masks. Hundreds of chil- 
dren fleeing from the territory occupied by 
the enemy were being taught in barracks by 
the women teachers who had fied with them. 
So did France refuse to let the child’s heri- 
tage be taken away from it, even in the face 
of cannon and bomb. When men teachers were 
called to the military front by thousands their 
mothers, sisters, or daughters came to assist 
on the scholastic front. Nowhere was the 
schooling discontinued. 

The advice which came out of all this to us 
(though it was advice of deed and not of 
word) was put into these words: 

Do not let the needs of the hour how- 
ever demanding, or its burdens however 
heavy, or its perils however threatening, 
or its sorrows however heart-breaking, 
make you unmindful of the defense of to- 
morrow, of those disciplines through which 
an efficient democracy is possible, through 
which the institutions of civilization can 
be perpetuated and strengthened. Con- 
serve, endure taxation and privation, suf- 
fer and sacrifice, to assure to those whom 
you have brought into the world that it 
shall be not only a safe but also a happy 
place for them. 

And it is as pertinent advice today to us, 
when communities under far less stress, with 
no peril at their doors or unusual bereave- 
ments in their homes, are closing schools, 
shortening terms, or considering steps that 
will deprive the children of that which we 
owe them of our own heritage. 

—The New York Times. 





All the problems of business, industry, so- 
ciety, crime, lie in this one thing—that is, that 
every citizen, that every man, that every 
woman, that every child from kindergarten to 
old age shall have his job—and the job of the 
childhood of this nation is to go to school, and 
the job of the rest of this nation is to provide 
work for those who have none.—Willis A. Sut- 
ton. 





Educating the Whole Child’ 


EDWIN C. BROOME 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The general purpose of education is and al- 
ways has been so to modify and develop the 
present generation of children that they will 
become as successful and serviceable citizens 
as possible. Doubtless all educators of the 
present and recent past would accept without 
demurring such a broad statement of the pur- 
pose of education. 

Why, then, has the educational process been 
so one-sided in the past, and why does it con- 
tinue, although in a much lesser degree, to be 
so in the present? The reason is that the edu- 
cational program has been laid out by adults 
who themselves have had a one-sided education, 
and either could not or would not assign a 
proper place to educational elements whose 
value they did not understand or appreciate. 
Another reason for the one-sidedness of educa- 
tion is that those who have been in control have 
too long assumed that a good, general educa- 
tion along academic lines is, in itself, a guar- 
antee of success in life. If the students will 
take all the school has to give them, they will, 
somehow or other, land right side up in the 
work-a-day world, was the thought. When we 
began to see that thousands of college gradu- 
ates were not landing right side up, but were 
struggling to make a bare living in jobs en- 
tirely inconsistent with the high hopes that had 
been placed in them by the commencement 
orators, we realized that something was wrong 
with this theory. The something was that the 
school or college, instead of specifically fitting 
the students for useful service, constructed for 
them a pons-asinorum of generalities, and left 
them to stumble into some definite life work. 

Probably the academicians did not err any 
more in this particular than did the vocational- 
ists, who came later, and trained squadrons of 
boys and girls for occupations already over- 
crowded, or trained many for vocations for 
which they were not innately qualified; thereby 
they produced as many misfits as did the strict- 
ly academic regime whose errors they strove 
to correct. 

Probably the main reason for one-sidedness 
in education is that educators have failed to 
see the whole child—mentally, physically, emo- 
tionally—with an adequate understanding of 
his native endowments. 

On November 19 and 20 last year President 
Hoover called a conference of experts in edu- 
cation, health, social welfare, business, and in- 
dustry, which met in Washington to discuss 


*From the Annual Report to the Board of Edu- 
cation for the year ending June 30, 1931. 


ways and means of advancing the interests of 
children; or, to quote the words of the Presi- 
dent’s call: “To study the present status of 
the health and well-being of the children of 
the United States and its possessions; to re- 
port what is being done; to recommend what 
ought to be done and how to do it.” 

Over 3000 delegates responded to the Presi- 
dent’s call, and for over two days earnestly 
conferred, first in groups, and finally as a 
whole, on various phases of child health and 
training. 

Many useful findings and recommendations 
resulted from this great White House Confer- 
ence. One of the clearest and most succinct 
statements of the ultimate purpose of all activi- 
ties for nurture, health, and training of child- 
hood is found in the opening paragraph of the 
report of the Committee on the School Child: 

“The first cardinal principle in education 

and training for a democratic society is that 
each individual child should develop to his 
highest possible level of attainment. This 
calls for the opposite of the lock-step in edu- 
cation. It demands full recognition of the 
individual differences among children. Each 
child must be considered as a unit—mind, 
soul, body. The child must be seen as a 
whole, sent to school as a whole, trained in 
school as a whole, and sent out from school 
as a whole with the best that education can 
give him, that he may be more adequately 
equipped to live abundantly in service and 
satisfaction.” 

This is one of the most refreshing state- 
ments we have heard or read in recent years. 
It clearly states the right of every child to be 
developed to his highest level of attainment— 
not merely the academic-minded, or those who 
will make a fine record in scholarship, but 
“each individual child.” It gives “full recog- 
nition of the individual differences among chil- 
dren.” It evidently means that the child who 
will make a good electrician or farmer is as 
worthy and deserving of being developed “to 
his highest possible level of attainment” as the 
child who may become a professor of lan- 
guages. Also in the full report of this com- 
mittee there is a strong plea for the rights of 
mentally and physically handicapped children. 
And, most important of all, and in keeping 
with the subject of this Foreword, this state- 
ment assumes for the community the respon- 
sibility of educating the whole child—“mind, 
soul, body.” 

The educational world should be grateful for 
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such a clear and comprehensive statement of 
its function. It is sanely democratic, it is sat- 
isfying, it is truly expressive of the spirit of 
modern education. It would be difficult to find 
a real educator who is interested in the child 
above subject-matter who would not subscribe 
totally to this statement. 


Why, then, are most communities still so far 
from the realization of this ideal? Why do we 
still very generally consider the academic mind 
as a little superior to the commercial mind, or 
the industrial, or the agricultural mind; and 
encourage it by scholarships, prizes, Phi Beta 
Kappa keys, and special opportunities? Why 
are our school health programs still so meager? 
Why are fewer than two per cent of the physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally handicapped 
children in the United States receiving the 
special educational, physical, or mental train- 
ing that their cases demand? 

The reasons are various, and different in dif- 
ferent communities. The difficulty of over- 
coming certain strongly entrenched educational 
traditions is one. Political control and domi- 
nation of boards of education in some places 
are others. In some communities the interest 
of board members in the control of school funds 
and school jobs, above the welfare of the chil- 
dren, is another. The influence of preconceived 
notions over that of demonstrated facts is an- 
other. The lack of adequate appropriations 
for things that are worth while is another. 
Timid leadership on the part of superintend- 
ents, and other educational executives, is an- 
other. 

To realize the ideal expressed by the Com- 
mittee on the School Child—the education of 
the whole child—all communities should be 
forging steadily ahead along certain lines of 
educational progress. The following are by 
no means complete, and do not apply equally 
in all communities, but they will do as sug- 
gestions: 

1. More complete cooperation between the 
school and the home 
2. More effective cooperation between the 
school and other community agencies 
which are organized for service to chil- 
dren 
. School buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment designed to promote the maximum 
of safety, health, and happiness of the 
children 
Teachers trained and guided to appreci- 
ate the cardinal principle of education 
and training, as stated above, and only 
teachers whose characters and reputa- 
tions command respect 
. The introduction of child-centered rather 
than subject-centered curricula 
. An adequate program and proper physi- 
cal facilities for promoting the health, 
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recreation, and physical education of all 
children 

. The guarantee of opportunities for rural 
and village children equivalent to those 
enjoyed by the children of better circum- 
stanced municipalities 

. Recognition of the fact that bright minds 
are needed in business and industry as 
fully as in the professions; and adequate 
provisions for their training 

. Adequate provisions for the nurture and 
training of under-privileged and handi- 
capped children, as well as for the chil- 
dren of socially handicapped races 
Entrusting the vital function of the edu- 
cation of children to people professional- 
ly trained for that purpose, with equal 
confidence with which we entrust the care 
of the sick to trained physicians 

. Effective methods of intelligently inter- 
preting the aims and practices of the 
schools to the people of the community, 
to the end that they will understand and 
appreciate the work of the schools, and 
will give to the enterprise of public edu- 
cation the support and cooperation nec- 
essary to make it successful. 

It is in such directions as these that progress 
must be made if we are to make it possible for 
all America’s children to live successfully and 
happily in a democratic society. 

There is little ground for criticism of the 
quality of instruction which children are re- 
ceiving in the better public and private schools 
of the country. There has been marked im- 
provement in that direction during the last 
twenty-five years. The contention over the 
relative values of studies, which was so keen 
a generation ago, has practically subsided. To- 
day the eyes of educational leaders are on the 
child, not on the subject. They have come to 
understand that no one, fixed curriculum is 
suitable for all children, nor is in itself superior 
to other curricula as a medium of education; 
but that the relativity of values is determined 
by the capacities, needs, and life purposes of 
the individual pupil. Controversy over the 
relative educational value of ancient and mod- 
ern languages, or of science and history, has 
given way to an earnest effort to study the 
capacity and needs of the pupil and to employ 
educational material that is best calculated to 
cause him “to develop to his highest possible 
level of attainment.” This process of educa- 
tional adjustment is difficult. 

It is far easier to lay down a fixed curricu- 
lum, and force all pupils through it, willingly 
or unwillingly. Such a plan is comparatively 
inexpensive; as the educational mortality from 
such a process is high, and few survive to 
graduate. But to make the school and its 
regimen serve the individual—that requires 

(Turn to page 580) 
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Henry James in Talks to Teachers says: 
“Education is the organization of acquired 
habits of conduct and tendencies to behavior.” 

E. H. Griggs in Moral Education writes: 
“Education has no meaning unless it converges 
on moral education.” 

John Dewey’s Moral Principles in Education 
states: “The aim in making methods of learn- 
ing, of acquiring intellectual power, of as- 
similating subject-matter should be to render 
behavior more enlightened, more consistent, 
more vigorous than it otherwise would be.” 

These three guide posts silence the use of 
such an anemic phrase as “training for citizen- 
ship” and the more meaningless one “training 
for democracy.” They connote a character- 
building curriculum. They destroy utterly any 
doubts one may entertain as to the relative im- 
portance of the subjects he teaches. In short, 
they emphasize the polar extremes, as it were, 
of standardized schooling and education. 

We may now ask, “What is character?” -And 
the best definition I know is, “Character is 
one’s characteristic, essential, or fundamental 
type of response by and large, and on the 
whole, to life situations.” It follows then that 
the end of life (education) is to call out ex- 
pressive creative personality; that the aim of 
character training is idealized self-expression 
and spontaneous self-forgetfulness. 

To attain this aim, our objectives must be 
outgrowths of some fundamental strain or im- 
pulse of human nature. And here they are:} 

1. Higher self-regard, the outgrowth of 
native inertia 

2. Response to others, the outgrowth of the 
biological survival of the fittest 

8. Response to an ideal order that is more 
than personal, the outgrowth of self-reverence 

The teaching of handwriting can and should 
help to awaken a better selfhood. Every time 
a pupil overcomes his native inertia, his self- 
complacency, he is conquering enemies of cre- 
ative personality. The power to progress from 
scribbling to legibility, the ability to excel 
one’s former achievements develop higher self- 
regard. 

Always assume that a pupil has ability and 
he will live up to it; that to write legibly is 
an act of courtesy which he extends to the 


* Address before the Penmanship Section at the 
Fittsburgh Convention of P.S.E.A., December 30, 


+ Character Education Methods—The Iowa Plan. 


reader. Then expect nothing less than his 
best. His contribution of the best of which he 
is capable develops loyalty to the group, to the 
school, to an ideal. The teacher who accepts 
less than a child’s best, who is indifferent 
toward the pupils’ progress in any subject 
is prostituting her calling as a builder of 
character, 

Time devoted to discussions of the manuscript 
writing of the monks in the Middle Ages, of 
the italic writing of that master maker of the 
book, Aldus, of the beautifully written long- 
hand specimens of Spencer, Madaraz, Zaner, 
Palmer, Bloser, Courtney is implanting an ap- 
preciation of beauty. 

Uniform margins, slant, spacing, and proper 
alignment give balance, proportion, refinement 
to the written page. To habituate pupils to 
these standards is to aid in the development 
of an appreciation of beauty. Professor Ward 
of Cambridge says, “Not pleasure nor any 
other one thing, but a realm of ends is the 
end of life.” Appreciation of beauty is one of 
the “realm of ends”—it leads to reverence, 
love. And the beauty appeal can be so pro- 
found and universal that no further teaching 
of morals will be necessary. Witness the rever- 
ence of Wordsworth through the beauty of 
flowers, of Wagner through the love of music, 
of Huxley through the discoveries of science, 
of Pasteur who prayed to do something to 
bless humanity. 

Important as these phases of handwriting 
are, that which largely determines the trajec- 
tory of character education in this funda- 
mental subject is the content of the lesson. 
Personal observation leads me to state that 
right here is where our efforts are distressingly 
negligible. Can you imagine anything more 
insipid, more stultifying than “Katie and Karl 
went to Kansas,” “All reeds and weeds have 
seeds,” “Tillie took Tom to Toledo”? How does 
this appeal to you for 9A pupils, “Men win 
women in a curious manner”? No handwriting 
system has thus far been evolved which con- 
sistently contains copies that are thought- 
challenging or inspiring. Technique and skill 
in execution are the supreme aims of the sys- 
tems. But since man is a thinking animal, 
since life is imagination, beauty, upon the 
teacher devolves the task of breathing the 
breath of life into the handwriting lesson to 
make it a living soul. Every acrid criticism 
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of handwriting can be attributed to the teach- 
ing of this subject from a sense of duty or as 
a utilitarian drill, May Kenneth, Killing, 
Sara, Velvet, rest in peace! And may Kipling, 
Kreisler, Sinbad the Sailor, Verdi, Van Dyke, 
blossom on their graves. Subject matter which 
has meaning to the pupil should be used as 
often as possible as practice material. Mo- 
notony cannot exist when the teacher prepares 
and presents her lesson with the character 
value of it placed first. Let me illustrate: 


For capital T, which was the drill letter for 
the month, the teacher set as a copy the words 
of the Roman who said of the victors in a 
boat race, “They can because they think they 
can.” A review of the capitals for the month— 
S, L, G—was given. She asked the pupils to 
suggest the names of men who conquered diffi- 
culties. The names had to begin with one of 
these letters. Such a _ response—Steinmetz, 
Livingston, Lindbergh, Lincoln, Robert L. 
Stevenson, Gandhi, Galileo. These words were 
used for practice and also in live, soul-stirring 
sentences. As the teacher passed around 
among the pupils she asked, “Are we conquer- 
ing our difficulties?” What lesson could lead 
pupils to a better appreciation of the out- 
standing traits of some of those who have con- 
tributed to the world’s progress? 


Just before the close of school last June, I 
met a young man who had once been a pupil 


in one of our South Side schools. He told me 
that a‘sentence given him by his 8A teacher— 
“T am master of my fate; I am captain of my 
soul”—has helped him through many difficul- 
ties. “I owe my steady advance in my line 
of work to that copy,” said he. Friends, would 
“T use muscular movement in all my writing” 
have borne such fruit? 


George Washington’s life was influenced 
by a gem in his copy book, “Labour to keep 
alive that celestial spark called conscience.” 
Benjamin Franklin was impressed and almost 
obsessed with an idea he found in Proverbs, 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his business. He 
shall stand before kings. He shall not stand 
before mean men.” Our much loved John A. 
Brashear frequently said that his guide was a 
quotation from Young, “Too low they build 
who build beneath the stars.” 

‘Now to crystallize what I have said: The 
three objectives of character education are to 
develop higher self-regard, response to others, 
a reverence ‘for a universe that is potentially 
good. To habituate pupils to correct standards 
of slant, spacing, alignment, to accept only 
the results of their best efforts are necessary 
achievements in the development of these ob- 
jectives. But of vastly greater import is the 
content of the lesson permeated through and 
through with the enthusiasm of an inspiring 
personality. Then can the teacher of hand- 
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writing say, “When I prepare my lesson, I am 
God’s stenographer; when I present it, I am 
God’s interpreter.” 





Higher Education Statistics 


Alan Bright, registrar, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, in a paper before the 
College and University Section at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association in Pittsburgh, December 29, 1931, 
presented the following interesting facts con- 
cerning the institutions of higher learning in 
Pennsylvania: 

The land occupied by the collegiate institu- 
tions of Pennsylvania approximates 5,000 acres. 

Separate buildings used for dormitory and 
instructional purposes approximate 700. 

Individuals engaged in college teaching ap- 
proximate 7,000, of whom 5,000 are devoting 
full time to teaching work. 

The aggregate endowment for higher educa- 
tion is over $90,000,000. 

The income from endowment, student fees, 
and State appropriations approximates $40,- 
000,000. 

The value of grounds and buildings ap- 
proximates $148,000,000. 

The value of equipment and instructional 
apparatus approximates $21,000,000. 

The total resources in higher education ap- 
proximate $300,000,000. 

During the college year 1930-31, 52,857 full- 
time and 19,610 part-time students registered 
in undergraduate courses. 

Approximate enrolments in the order of size 
are as follows: arts and sciences, 20,000; edu- 
cation, 13,000; business administration, 8,000; 
engineering, 6,400; domestic sciences, 1,400; 
music, 1,300. 

Approximately 16,000 full-time students 
come to Pennsylvania from other parts of the 
United States and its possessions. j 

Every state in the Union is represented in 
enrolment, including the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, and the island posses- 
sions of Porto Rico and the Philippines. _ 

Students to the number of 423 are enrolled 
from 59 different foreign countries. 

Pennsylvania students enrolled in higher in- 
stitutions east of the Mississippi number 9,401. 





ELIZABETH TOWNSHIP, Allegheny County, 
won the following prizes in the junior State 
project contest: First place in poultry by 
Jack Kamerer, second place in flowers by Sarah 
Scholl, and fifth place in poultry by Katherine 
Greenawalt. Elizabeth Township had 500 pro- 
jects in poultry, garden, canning, and sewing 
during the year 1931. 





Can Health Instruction Results 
Be Measured ?* 


A. M. KERR 


Supervisor of Health Instruction and Medical Service, Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
Lecturer on Health Instruction, University of Pittsburgh 


One of the outstanding features of the edu- 
cational world in the past twenty years has 
been the introduction and development of the 
new style or objective tests. Ease of adminis- 
tration, accuracy of marking, and claimed 
superiority as a teaching tool have brought 
about their general acceptance, so that such 
tests have been constructed and used in every 
division of the curriculum. 

It was inevitable that the new type test 
would be introduced into the field of physical 
education and health instruction, and I know 
from personal communications that teachers 
of these subjects in various parts of the coun- 
try are using them tentatively, in some cases 
extensively, in their work. But curiously 
enough many late books on this subject pay 
no attention to the possibility of using objec- 
tive tests in health education, and those few 
which do mention the possibility make only 
passing allusions to a few tests of more or 
less limited application. 

It was also inevitable that many teachers 
of physical education or health instruction 
would grasp eagerly at this new instrument 
of precision of which so much might be ex- 
pected. It seemed so simple to give one of these 
new type tests before undertaking a new sub- 
division of the curriculum. There would thus 
be obtained a precise and definite measure- 
ment of the amount of -knowledge gained, 
which could be justly attributed to the in- 
struction given to the pupil. 

But unfortunately the number of standard- 
ized and authenticated tests available in this 
field is very definitely limited, both in number 
and scope; so we find many teachers formulat- 
ing for themselves tests which are unreliable, 
and drawing conclusions from them that are 
deceptive. 

In physical education, there have been for 
many years certain definitely objective meas- 
urements of achievement. Improvements in 
lung capacity, muscular strength, and other 
functional capacities and motor abilities can 
be accurately and quickly evaluated; also, cer- 
tain definite knowledges can be as easily 
measured. Likewise in health instruction such 
items as gain in height and weight, the im- 
provement of vision through fitting of proper 


* Read at the meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, Pittsburgh, 1931. 


glasses, and similar physical changes cat fe 
definitely measured and recorded; it is also 
comparatively easy to devise tests which will 
determine the increase in pupil health knowl- 
edge resulting from a certain piece of in- 
struction. 

The tests in the field, however, so far as 
they measure anything, measure the knowl- 
edge of health matters acquired by the pupil, 
whether in school or elsewhere, and there is 
no implication that the desired habits and 
attitudes necessarily follow upon the knowl- 
edge. Indeed, the probability is that such tests 
of knowledge are in reality tests of intelligence 
and attention and that pupils who stand high 
when tested in the more traditional subjects 
will also attain the upper ranks in health 
knowledge tests. 

A brief survey of some recent literature in 
the field of health instruction leads me to be- 
lieve that no written tests of any type are as 
yet available which do effectively and help- 
fully measure tendencies to react in life situ- 
ations. If it is true that experts in the field 
of objective testing find it difficult to frame 
satisfactory tests of health, what can we say 
of the hundreds of our health teachers, who 
are weekly or monthly improvising written 
examinations cast in the general likeness of 
objective tests, and subjecting thousands of 
pupils to an inquisition, of which only too 
often no further use is made than to scold 
or praise the pupils for their showing? It is 
unlikely that such procedure is productive of 
improvement to either teacher or pupil. 

However, there is no question that a group 
of health teachers in the same or similar build- 
ings, who have had same training in the sub- 
ject and are familiar with current literature, 
by a process of trial and error, using many 
individual tests, rejecting those which prove 
useless as a correlation with health knowledge, 
and retaining over a number of years tests 
which do measure the acquisition of health 
knowledge, can thus accumulate a group of 
objective questions which in their hands and 
in their school environment will be useful in 
gauging the amount of health instruction 
acquired by the pupil and the quality of in- 
struction given by the teachers. 

For teachers who wish to experiment with 
the new type tests there are many books, such 
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as Russell’s “Standard Tests,” (5) which will 
be found very valuable. 

If these tests do not succeed in measuring 
tendencies, attitudes, and habits, but measure 
only knowledge without any reason for be- 
lieving that sound knowledge necessarily im- 
plies proper action, are we to conclude that as 
teachers we are unable to assure ourselves 
of the value of our teaching? No type of 
written examination, old or new, will tell us 
this, it is true, but there are other indices 
we can use. The alert teacher will constantly 
observe pupils who are facing actual health 
situations in school life, and note their reac- 
tions thereto. 


For instance, as she walks through the halls 
of the school a glance into a schoolroom will 
tell her whether the posture lesson of her hy- 
giene period is carrying over into action; an 
occasional study of the food selected by pupils 
in the cafeterias will show how much of her 
nutrition work has reached its mark; a sur- 
vey of the actions of the children on the street 
before school and after dismissal will serve to 
evaluate her safety teaching. Decreases in 
the percentage of defects will show that her 
cooperation with the school doctor is effec- 
tive. A decrease in absences due to colds and 
similar illnesses will attest the value of her 
teaching along that line. In short, pupil life, 
in and ahout the school, affords countless op- 
portunities to measure in real life situations, 
where the child is unconscious or regardless 
of his teacher’s presence, his tendencies to put 
into action the precepts of health she has en- 
deavored to teach. The results of such con- 
tinuous inspection should aid her in strengthen- 
ing those phases of health instruction in which 
experiences show her to be weak. 


Summarized, the conclusions I have reached 
on this subject of testing the results of health 
instruction are: 

Unquestionably health knowledge can be 
measured as accurately as knowledge in any 
other field of learning, but so far available 
standard tests are not as well worked out as 
in some other subjects. Late literature on 
the subject of testing pays insufficient atten- 
tion to health instruction. 

Since the purpose of health instruction is 
to influence habits of living, measuring merely 
knowledge of health rules is insufficient; how- 
ever, there are no tests at present which can 
be depended upon to measure tendencies and 
attitudes toward health situations, although 
some pioneer work has been done. 

Nevertheless, the observant teacher is given 
many opportunities to see how in real life 
situations her pupils meet the health problems 
that confront them, and can measure the in- 
fluence of her teachings by noting how closely 
such responses correspond to the optimum she 
could expect of the given age level, 
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Danville Feeds Undernourished School 
Children 


A plan for feeding undernourished school 
children has been in operation in Danville since 
January 18. This fine piece of welfare work, 
which was started by several of the leading 
business men of the city, is receiving the en- 
thusiastic support of the people of the com- 
munity. 

That there was a need for this movement 
is obvious. Approximately 270 school children 
are enjoying a nourishing noonday meal in 
the auditorium of the Masonic Temple every 
day except Sunday. Accompanied by one or 
two teachers, these boys and girls come from 
the several school buildings of the city, eat 
their lunch together, and return to school for 
the afternoon session. 

The financial support necessary to carry on 
the work has been very gratifying. About 150 
people have pledged $1 a week. These pledges 
are paid to the bank of which the contributor 
is a patron. In addition to cash contributions, 
the farmers of the community have donated 
supplies of apples, potatoes, etc. Due to gen- 
erous donations of foodstuffs and to the fact 
that food is purchased at cost, the cost per 
meal averages from 7% to 8 cents. 

People have been very willing to give their 
time and services. The man who purchases 
all supplies, plans the meals, and personally 
supervises the preparation and serving of the 
food is a local business man. For this work, 
to which he is devoting almost all his time, he 
receives no salary. The women of the twelve 
local churches serve the meals. This means 
that once every two weeks the women of each 
church give almost an entire day to the work. 
No charge is made for the use of the Masonic 
Temple in which the meals are served. Nor 
do the banks make any charge for collecting 
the money. 

It is hoped that this plan will commend it- 
self to other towns, where school children are 
hungry and lacking proper nourishment. Serv- 
ice of this kind is practical, patriotic, and 
Christian. 





BROWN TOWNSHIP, Mifflin County, J. T. 
Williammee, Jr., supervising principal, has re- 
organized its entire school system during the 
past year and one-half. The supervising prin- 
cipal and teachers wrote a complete course of 
study from grade one to twelve. The Morrison 
plan of supervised unit study was adopted. 
The following testing program is followed: 
Otis tests are given for classification; pro- 
motion in grades is given on the basis of stand- 
ard reading tests. Teachers’ meetings are held 
regularly every two weeks. Subjects discussed 
are those that help teachers grow in the teach- 
ing profession. 
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The Teacher and Public Education 


Abstract of Address by President Haas at the Meeting 
of the State School Directors Association 
Harrisburg, February 2, 1932 

In discussing the topic, “The Relative Place 
of the Teacher in Public Education,” President 
Haas said: 

We have been swamped in our social and 
economic order by the efficiency of the ma- 
chine age. The leadership that has developed 
policies for using goods and distributing 
wealth is inferior te the leadership that has 
developed our processes for making goods and 
producing wealth. 

A mutual responsibility is upon us to evalu- 
ate sternly the essential social activities. 

This involves a consideration of the place 
which public education holds in our social 
order. We believe that it is a fundamental 
instrument of society of equal rank and im- 
portance with the church, the State, the fam- 
ily, vocations, and recreations. In addition, 
an analysis of the present situation involves 
the consideration and evaluation of the essen- 
tial and fundamental activities of the edica- 
tional system, namely, pupil, teacher, course 
of study, plant and equipment, and manage- 
ment, 

Figures illustrating the developments in 
these fields are as follows: The population of 
Pennsylvania in 1930 totaled 9,631,350. Of this 
number, 2,679,830 were between the ages of 
seven and twenty years, of which 73.9 per 
cent or 1,979,562 were in schoal. Similar per- 
centages for surrounding states were as fol- 
lows: Maryland 70.2, West Virginia 73.0, New 
Jersey 73.4, New York 75.0, and Ohio 78.4. 

In the decade from 1920-21 to 1930-31 teach- 
ers with more than two years professional 
training increased from 70.5 per cent to 86.2 
per cent. During the same period teachers 
with college preparation increased from 7.5 
per cent in 1920-21 to 19.9 per cent in 1930-31. 

Curricula and courses of study have been 
developed at all levels of the school organiza- 
tion. 

Expansion in buildings as measured by the 
value of plant and equipment increased from 
$97,000,000 in 1909-10 to $230,000,000 in 1919- 
20, and to $512,000,000 in 1929-30. 

Management, as shown by increased number 
and preparation of supervisory, administra- 
tive, and business officials, has likewise ex- 
panded. 

An evaluation of these five fundamental 
activities of the educational system must neces- 





sarily give first consideration to the teacher. 
The teacher and the pupil become the focal 
point in the process of education. The char- 
acter of instruction depends ultimately upon 
the teacher. In the educational process the 
teacher ranks of first importance. The pur- 
chase of the training and experience of the 
teaching personnel is, in the final analysis, 
the basic instrument of public education. In 
a preferential order we can least afford to 
slow up or curtail this instrument. 

Statements from three statesmen have great 
significance in the present situation: 

William Penn: “For their learning be liberal. 
Spare no cost; for by such parsimony all is 
lost that is saved.” 

Washington: “Above all things, I hope the 
education of the common people will be at- 
tended to; convinced that on this good sense 
we may rely with the most security for the 
preservation of a due sense of liberty.” 

President Hoover: “Social values outrank 
economic values. Economic gains, even scien- 
tific gains, are worse than useless if they 
accrue to a people unfitted by trained char- 
acter to use and not abuse them.” “If we were 
to suppress our educational system for a single 
generation, the equipment would decay, the 
most of our people would die of starvation, and 
intellectually and spiritually we should slip 
back 4,000 years in human progress. We could 
recover the loss of any other big business in 
a few years, but not this one.” 


School Officials Convene 


President C. C. Wylie, Arnold, and asso- 
ciates staged a successful meeting of the State 
Association of School Board Secretaries in 
Harrisburg, February 2, 1932. Both forenoon 
and afternoon sessions were held in the Forum 
of the new education building. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Clifford F. Frey, Bethlehem 
Vice-Pres., George A. Mincemoyer, Mechanics- 

burg 
Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg 
Treasurer, Wilbert C. Wehn, Johnstown 





STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS 

The next two days, February 3 and 4, the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors met in 
the same place with over 1800 in attendance. 
The newly elected officers are: 
President, Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, West 

Chester 
1st Vice-Pres., Mrs. Ida Wallace, Swissvale 
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2nd Vice-Pres., David A. Miller, Allentown 
$rd Vice-Pres., Mrs. Warren Marshall, Swarth- 
more 
Sec.-Treas.—Mrs. Anna Dickinson, P. O. Box 
1108, Harrisburg 
Directors: George W. Murray, Newell 
C. K. Patterson, Turtle Creek 
Dr. William K. McBride, Harris- 
burg 
J. Foster Meck, Altoona 
H. J. Stockton, Johnstown 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

f Thanks 

We extend congratulations to our genial 
president, R. M. Baldrige, and his aids for an 
excellent program. We acknowledge thanks to 
all participants in the program for their 
thoughtful addresses. We thank the pupils 
of the Harrisburg schools and their instructor 
for their pleasing musical demonstration. 


Ten-Year Plan 
We commend the State superintendent of 
public instruction for his vision and initiative 
in inaugurating the Ten-Year Program for 
Education in Pennsylvania. We pledge the 
united cooperation of this association to the 
completion of this program. 


Repeal of Bond Tax 
We favor the repeal of all taxes on the bonds 
of indebtedness of school districts by the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, as such a tax adds 
materially to the school budget, is reflected in 
interest rates, complicates record keeping, and 
finally is indefensible in principle. 


Teachers Institute 
We note with approval that the school ad- 
ministrators of the State are making a study 
of teachers institutes as to efficiency, costs, 
and possible substitutes for “In Service” train- 
ing of teachers. 


Larger Geographical Community School Units 
of Control 
Experience in other Commonwealths has 
clearly shown substantial savings in enlarging 


the school unit of control. Its increased edu- 
cational advantages are many and self-evident. 
We favor a careful, well-thought-out develop- 
ment of the unit of public school control on 
the basis of geographical and community con- 
siderations. ; 


Guiding Principle of School Control 

Social and economic unrest and uncertainty 
prevail ‘throughout the world. The disturbed 
conditions of today can largely be charged to 
our inability to cope with and effect. solution 
of the problems of civilization. With an ever 
increasing complexity of our problems, one 
thing is clear: the oncoming generation must 
be better: prepared than we are to shape its 
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own destiny and the destiny of mankind. To 
do less than this for our children in-the pub- 
lic schools is to invite utter and inevitable 
social collapse. Therefore, we urge that school 
boards all over the State of Pennsylvania not 
only maintain standards of education as they 
now exist but be on the alert better to adapt 
the schools to the needs of our time. Such 
a program does not necessarily involve more 
expense but it does involve intensification of 
educational thought and effort all along the 
line. It also means that the future of our 
children must not be turned over to an inferior 
brand of teachers but that the school system 
must continue to attract outstanding talent 
and character to its teaching force. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

The operation of the provisions of that part 
of the school code commonly known as the Ed- 
monds minimum salary law has done more 
than any other legislation to improve the qual- 
ity of teaching, place teaching on a high pro- 
fessional plane, and to stabilize teaching as a 
profession. Therefore, we urge all school dis- 
tricts to observe not only in letter but in spirit 
the statutory salary regulations and view the 
circumvention of the Edmonds Act by indirec- 
tion as equivalent to open violation of the Act. 


Teachers’ Tenure 
We are opposed and shall oppose before the 
legislature further effort to enact a more strin- 
gent Teachers’ Tenure Act. Boards of school 
directors must not have their hands tied in 
dealing with unworthy and incompetent em- 


I ‘ 
aii Taxation 


Approximately 80 per cent of the money to 
pay the costs of operating the public schools 
of Pennsylvania is derived from taxes on pri- 
vately owned real estate, which, at the present 
time, does not constitute more than one-fourth 
of the wealth of the Commonwealth. Mani- 
festly, real estate is carrying an undue share 
of the tax load. In view of the present ex- 
treme depreciation of real estate and the in- 
come from real estate, the burden of taxation 
approaches confiscation and is unbearable. 
Relief is imperative. We, therefore, insist and 
urge the next legislature to avail itself of the 
reports of various tax commissions and tax 
studies it has authorized and pass such tax 
legislation for public education as will compel 
other forms of wealth to- bear a share of sup- 
port commensurate with the ratio it bears to 


real estate. Hy. J. SrocKoN, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RADIO AND 
MOVING PICTURE FACILITIES IN OUR 
_* PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Moving Pictures 
A continuance of the Committee Survey 
reveals that the moving picture and the radio 
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are becoming more and more available for in- 
structional purposes in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth, and in the judgment of the 
Committee, the school directors and the in- 
structional forces of the State may well give 
their best thought and study to the most avail- 
able and most useful material in these fields as 
well as the avenues through which this in- 
struction might best be introduced into the 
schools, 


The Committee finds that throughout the 
State moving pictures are being used exten- 
sively, especially in the cities and larger towns, 
Some of the material, they find, has been pre- 
pared especially for instructional purposes 
just as our textbooks, maps, and other sup- 
plies. On the other hand, the Committee finds 
that many of the pictures used are furnished 
by different industrial and manufacturing con- 
cerns, prepared primarily for the purpose of 
advertising the product of the manufacturing 
concern rather than for basic instructional 
purposes. The Committee feels that the sev- 
eral school districts through their research de- 
partments and instructional forces might well 
investigate what subjects can best be taught 
through the medium of the picture and what 
pictures will best aid the teaching processes 
and make known to the producers of the edu- 
cational films what fields should have their 
attention and consideration. The Committee 
further feels that the most scrutinizing care 
should be given by all school officials to pic- 
tures of a commercial nature that may come 
into the schools as instructional materials to 
the end that no improper advertising or 
propaganda may be spread in this way through 
the schools. 


Radio 


The use of the radio in the public schools 
indicates wide possibilities of its effective use 
for instructional purposes. The Committee 
feels that this body can well, in any possible 
way, add its voice to that of other organiza- 
tions that are endeavoring to procure for 
strictly educational purposes an increasing 
number of the available radio channels set up 
by the government. The Committee’s study in- 
dicates that the cities and larger towns to a 
greater or less extent use both the moving pic- 
tures and the radio in an instructional way. 
It would seem that the schools in the rural 
communities have not as yet taken advantage 
of these possibilities. These communities no 
doubt would receive greater benefits from these 
agencies in many fields than would the schools 
of the larger center, and school officials in such 
districts might well investigate the possibil- 
ities of these instructional agencies as aids and 
helps in their instructional programs. 

Inasmuch as it has been found that over 95 
per cent of the air has been appropriated for 
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commercial broadcasting, we recommend that 
the Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation go on record as endorsing the efforts 
of the National Education Association and the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association to 
secure by legislation enacted at least 15 per 
cent of the radio broadcasting channels of the 
United States for the uses of government and 
education for the betterment of our schools, 
colleges, and churches. 


In conclusion, the Committee recommends to 
the Executive Committee of this Association 
that at least a period of next year’s program 
be given over to a discussion and considera- 
tion of the possibilities of these two agencies 
as aids to classroom instruction. 

(Signed) 

CHARLES R. L. RASEL, East McKeesport 
*Dr. W. E. LAWSON, Homestead 

WALTER E. LEEDOM, Hollidaysburg 

C. L. BuRKEY, Connellsville, R. F. D. No. 1 
*H. C. NAuGLE, Hooversville 

*R. E. RupDESILL, McClellandtown 

Mrs. E. B. Moyer, North Wales 

Oscar F. SKEATH, Mahanoy City 





Regional Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations 


July 25-30, 1932, at Honolulu, Hawaii, will 
occur the Regional Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. The 
conference will relate to all countries in the 
Pacific and will deal with such subjects as the 
dual language problem, modern educational 
problems in the Oriental setting, vocational 
education, health education, and adult edu- 
cation. 

American teachers who desire to attend the 
National Education Association meeting at 
Atlantic City will have ample time to reach 
Hawaii before the Federation meeting begins. 
The total cost of round trip carfare and steam- 
ship, including meals, Pullman, and the ten 
days’ stay on the islands, will be about $450 
from Atlantic coast points, with correspond- 
ing reductions for points west. Besides a 
fascinating educational experience, it will be 
a delightful travel experience which will en- 
rich the life of the teacher. 

For information concerning the program, 
write to the president, Paul Monroe, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 

For matters pertaining to travel, accom- 
modations, and general arrangements, write 
to the secretary-general, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
Washington, D. C. 


*Not present at meeting of the committee, Har- 
risburg, Pa., February 4. 1932. 
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Northeastern Convention District 


The Northeastern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. will hold its seventh annual meet- 
ing in the high school building, Hazleton, 
March 4 and 5, 1932, under the leadership of 
Superintendent A. D. Thomas, Hazleton. 

Time Schedule 

I. General Sessions 
Friday, March 4 
7:20 p. m. First general program 
10:00 p. m. Informal Reception, buffet 
lunch, and dance 
Saturday, March 5 
10:45 a. m. Reports of Committees 
Second general program 
Introduction of the President- 
elect 
II. Departments and Sections 
Friday, March 4 
2:00 p. m. Departments of Grade Schools 
and Health 
2:45 p. m. Other Department meetings 
3:00 p. m. Demonstration 
Saturday, March 5 
9:00 a. m. Departments and Sections 

Some of the better known speakers are: 

Henrietta Calvin, Director, Home Econom- 

ics, Philadelphia 

Frank G. Davis, Bucknell University, Lewis- 

burg 

C. C. Ellis, President, Juniata College, Hun- 

tingdon 

Wilber H. Fleck, Dean, Wyoming Seminary 

Francis B. Haas, President, P. S. E. A,, 

Bloomsburg 
John P. Lozo, Principal, Senior High School, 
Reading 

George Earle Raiguel, Lecturer, Philadel- 

phia 

Homer P. Rainey, President, Bucknell Uni- 

versity, Lewisburg 

Charlotte E. Ray, Dean of Women, Penn- 

sylvania State College 
James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Charles Troxell, Adviser, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia 

G. A. Yoakam, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 

In addition, several members of the facul- 
ties of the State Teachers Colleges at Blooms- 
burg and East Stroudsburg will appear, also 
the following from the State Department of 
Public Instruction: 

William H. Bristow, Deputy Superintendent 

P. L. Cressman, Assistant Director, Voca- 

tional Education 

Mrs. Edith D. Davison, Supervisor of Home 

Economics 

C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Educa- 

tion 

W. G. Moorhead, Director of Health Educa- 

tion 
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Helen Purcell, Dir., Elementary Education 
M. Claude Rosenberry, Dir. of Music Education 





Schoolmen's Week and Southeastern 
Convention District of P.S.E.A. 


The 19th annual Schoolmen’s Week conven- 
tion in joint meeting with the Southeastern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, March 9-12 inclusive. 

The general committee in charge of School- 
men’s Week is constituted as follows: 

Representing the wuniversity—Arthur J. 
Jones, chairman, professor of secondary edu- 
cation; LeRoy A. King, secretary, professor 
of educational administration; Robert A. Brote- 
markle, professor of psychology; Harry T. 
Collings, professor of commerce; John Dol- 
man, Jr., director of summer school; Francis 
M. Garver, professor of elementary education. 
Representing the State—Edwin W. Adams, as- 
sociate superintendent, Philadelphia; J. H. Hoff- 
man, county superintendent, Bucks County; 
A. M. Weaver, superintendent, Williamsport; 
John P. Lozo, principal, Senior High School, 
Reading; Landis Tanger, president, State 
Teachers College, Millersville; Barclay L. 
Jones, head master, Friends’ Central School, 
Overbrook; Elizabeth A. Lyle, visiting teacher, 
Abington. 

Professor William C. Ash of the University 
of Pennsylvania will have charge of the voca- 
tional education conferénces. 

The officers of the Southeastern Convention 
District are: Carmon Ross, supervising prin- 
cipal, Doylestown, president; Mary Leal, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, vice-presi- 
dent; Carryl Coburn, Cheltenham Township, 
secretary. 

The officers of the committees are now en- 
gaged in formulating the programs. The fol- 
lowing speakers have already been secured: 
B. H. Bode, Ohio State University; V. V. An- 
derson, director, Anderson School, Staatsburg, 
N. Y.; President Thomas S. Gates, University 
of Pennsylvania; James N. Rule, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Harrisburg; 
Ellsworth Huntingdon, Yale University; Ear! 
W. Barnhart, chief, commercial education serv- 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Joy Elmer Morgan, Na- 
tional Education Association; Clyde R. Miller, 
director of publicity, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York 
University; Charles T. Loram, professor of 
comparative education, Yale University; Clyde 
L. King, secretary of revenue; Tom Skey- 
hill, New York; Clifford B. Woody, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Timon 
Covert, specialist in school finance, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Charles ©. 
Peters, Pennsylvania State College; H. 0. 
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Chapman, assistant director, Bureau of Re- 
search, Baltimore, Md. 

The following programs and topics have 
been agreed upon: 

Administration, rural school, radio, finance, 
secondary school, library, teacher training, 
measurement, guidance, comparative educa- 
tion, athletics in the secondary schools, ele- 
mentary, junior high school, personnel prob- 
lems, psychological demonstrations, character 
education, demonstration lessons, student ac- 
tivities, teacher load, revision of school code, 
health education, and curriculum construction. 

The Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
school districts suburban to Philadelphia, and 
Drexel Institute will make contributions. 

Inquiries should be addressed to LeRoy A. 
King, Secretary, 113 Bennett Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southeastern Convention District 
Outline of general session programs, in 
Irvine Auditorium, 34th and Spruce Streets: 
Wednesday Evening, 7:00 o’clock 
Chairman, Carmon Ross, Supervising Principal, 
Doylestown, and President, Southeastern 
Convention District, P. S. E. A. 
Business Meeting: Report of Contact Com- 
mittee, Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia, 
Chairman 
Report .of Committee on Revision of 
Constitution, Southeastern Convention 
District, John H. Tyson, Upper Darby, 
Chairman 
New Business 
Address: New Dramatic Interludes, V. L. 
Granville 
Thursday Afternoon, 4:00 o’clock 
Chairman, William Burkard, President, Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association 
Address: The Last of the.Long-Hunters, Tom 
Skeyhill 
Thursday Evening, 7:15 o’clock 
Chairman, Carmon Ross, President, South- 
eastern Convention District 
Address: George Washington—A Human 
Study, Tom Skeyhill 
Musical Program: Music Festival, All-Phila- 
delphia High Schools under the direction 
of George L. Lindsay, Director of Music, 
Philadelphia schools 
Friday Evening, 7:30 o’clock 
Chairman, James N. Rule, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Music: Combined Chorus from the following 
high schools: Abington, Cheltenham, 
Doylestown, Hatboro, Jenkintown, Norris- 
town, Pottstown, Quakertown, Upper 
Moreland (250 in Chorus) 
Soloist, Eleanore O’Brien 
Director, Carroll O’Brien, Director of 
Music, Abington High School 
Address 
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Southern Convention District 
Chambersburg 


The sixth annual convention of the Southern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association will be held in Cham- 
bersburg, Friday and Saturday, April 8 and 
9. The meetings will be held in the new high 
school building. 

The executive committee has prepared what 
it feels will be a very fine program. The 
committee was fortunate in securing for the 
general sessions, Tom Skeyhill, who is recog- 
nized as one of the greatest living orators. 
Mr. Skeyhill is a poet, dramatist, biographer, 
and student of world affairs. He will speak 
at the general sessions, Friday evening, 7:30 
o’clock, and Saturday morning, 11:00 o’clock. 
After the Friday evening general session, the 
Chambersburg teachers will be hosts to the 
visiting members of the association at an in- 
formal reception. Superintendent Gordy of 
Chambersburg intimated to the executive com- 
mittee that there would be refreshments and 
music for dancing. 

The various department presidents have ar- 
ranged interesting and worth-while programs 
for their sessions. George Drayton Strayer, 
director of the Institute of Educational Re- 
search, Columbia University, will speak before 
joint sessions of the departments of district 
and county superintendents, supervising prin- 
cipals, and high school principals, Friday af- 
ternoon and Saturday morning. The Friday 
afternoon session will begin at 2:30 o’clock. 
Other department meetings will begin at 9:00 
o’clock Saturday morning. 

The officers of the Southern Convention Dis- 
trict are: 

President, Charles W. Gemmill, New Cumber- 
land 

First Vice-Pres., H. E. Gress, Lancaster 

Second Vice-Pres., U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg 

Secretary, S. A. Johnston, Highspire 

Presidents of Departments 

County Supt., Lloyd Hinkle, Bedford 

District Supt., R. R. Abernethy, Lebanon 

Higher Education, John D. Brooks, Wilson Col- 
lege 

Secondary Education, Charles B. Fager, Har- 
risburg 

Graded Schools, Grace L. Hurst, Lancaster 

Rural Schools, Hannah Kieffer, Shippensburg 

Chairmen of Round Tables 

Commercial Education, J. Z. Herr, Elizabeth- 
town 

Health Education, Arnold Fink, Lancaster 

Music, Jane Fray, Carlisle 

Special Education, Myrl Forney, Lebanon 





Corry teachers subscribed over one-eighth 
of the total fund recently raised by the local 
relief organization. 
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Western Convention District 
Pittsburgh 


The third annual meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference will be 
held on April 14 to 16, in Pittsburgh. On 
Thursday evening, April 14, will occur the 
meeting of the alumni association of the schoo] 
of education of the University of Pittsburgh. 
On the following morning are scheduled the 
meetings of large conferences in elementary 
education, secondary education, vocational edu- 
cation, music, administration, teacher train- 
ing. The afternoon is to be devoted to a gen- 
eral meeting and a business meeting of the 
Western Convention District of the P. S. E. A. 
On Saturday morning there will be held sec- 
tional meetings. Among the out-of-town 
speakers already engaged for this series of 
meetings are included: 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, Member of Con- 

gress from Florida 
F. J. Kelly, Chief of Division of Colleges 
and Professional Schools, United States 
Office of Education 

F, C. Touton, Vice-President, University of 
Southern California 

S. A. Courtis, Professor of Education, Uni- 

versity of Michigan 

Leo. J. Brueckner, Professor of Education, 

University of Minnesota 
LeRoy A. King, Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania 

Clifford Brownell, Columbia University 

Harry Collins Spillman, New York City 

Charles H. Holzwarth, Director of Modern 

Languages, Rochester, New York 

Mary Dabney Davis, United States Depart- 

ment of Education 

Harvey M. Watkins, Superintendent of State 

School, Polk, Pennsylvania 

Heber Curtis, University of Michigan 

Ambrose L. Suhrie, New York University 

Benjamin Andrews, Columbia University 

The programs which are under course of 
preparation are of unusually high standard 
and the attendance will probably reach 4500 
in number. 





ATTENDANCE in Fulton County schools, so 
far this term, has been above that of other 
years. Very little contagion is evident. Few 
cases of absence because of insufficient cloth- 
ing and food have been reported. The citizens 
are working together to keep the children in 
school. There is some very fine work being 
done all along the line to help ward off the 
effects of present financial conditions. So far, 
local agencies have been able to meet all 
demands for help. Poor boards and the Red 
Cross have responded with efficiency. B. C. 
Lamberson is county superintendent. 
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Eastern Convention District 
Officers for 1932 

President—Amanda E. Stout, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Reading. 

First Vice-President — Joseph F. Noonan, 
Superintendent of Schools, Mahanoy City. 

Second Vice-President — Alvin F. Kemp, 
Superintendent of Berks County Schools, 
Reading. 

Secretary—H. H. Wentz, High School, Allen- 
town. 

Treasurer—H. W. Dodd, Superintendent of 
Schools, Allentown. 


Executive Council 

County Superintendence—Mervin J. Wert- 
man, Superintendent of Lehigh County Schools, 
Allentown. 

District Superintendence and Supervising 
Principals—James C. Bay, Superintendent of 
Schools, Easton. 

College and Teacher Training School—Isaac 
Miles Wright, Muhlenberg College, Allentown. 

Senior High School—A. S. Gruver, Principal, 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem. 

Junior High School—Horace L. Custer, Prin- 
cipal, Southern Junior High School, Reading. 

Elementary School—J. C. Lithgow, Prin- 
cipal, Phillips Street Building, Coaldale. 

Kindergarten-Primary—Sarah McCullough, 
Wyomissing. 

Rural School—George A. Grim, Superintend- 
ent of Northampton Schools, Nazareth. 


Round Tables 

Art—Isabel Zerbe, Art Supervisor, Potts- 
ville. 

Health and Physical Education—Paul G. 
Adams, Physical Director, Hamburg. 

Guidance—James W. Richardson, Guidance 
Director, Allentown. 

Library—Pauline G. Stiles, School Librarian 
of Fleetwood, Red Lion. 

Music—Mildred Kemmerer, Music Super- 
visor, Allentown. 

Visual Education—W. D. Landis, Director 
of Visual Education, Keystone State Teachers’ 
College, Kutztown. 

Pennsylvania Council of Geography Teach- 
ers—Anna A. Rapp, Supervisor, Intermediate 
Grades, Reading. 

Vocational Education and Practical Arts— 
Louis Pounder, Head, Department of Indus- 
trial Education, Ashland. 





Rep LIoN teachers are again enrolled 100 
per cent in the National Education Association. 
This is the second year for Red Lion to have 
100 per cent membership. Albert G. W. 
Schlegel is supervising principal of schools. 


Hauirax Hi LITE is a mimeographed news- 
paper, the project of the senior class of Boyer 
Memorial High School, Halifax. 
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Amanda E. Stout 


Amanda E. Stout, superintendent of public 
schools of the city of Reading, was elected pres- 
ident of the Eastern Convention District at the 
annual meeting of the delegates held in Reading 
on Saturday morning, January 16. 

The district is fortunate to have one so well 
qualified and experienced to serve its mem- 
bers as their leader. Born and brought up in 
Reading, Miss Stout commenced to teach when 
there were 157 teachers and 7056 pupils en- 
rolled in the city schools. She has grown up 
with the system and has been such a guiding 
force in its development to its present high 
rank in the educational world that the board 
of school directors called upon her in 1929 to 
serve the present force of 650 teachers and 
19,000 pupils as their superintendent. 

Miss Stout began her teaching career in the 
first grade and taught each succeeding grade 
through the eighth. She was very successful, 
especially as a teacher of boys. In 1905 Charles 
S. Foos, then superintendent, appointed her 
the first supervisor of grades 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
Within a year or two she was elected general 
supervisor. As the district grew and the re- 
sponsibilities of the office increased, she was 
made assistant to the superintendent and later 
was commissioned assistant superintendent. 
During the protracted period of five years or 
more of illness and absence of Superintendent 
Foos, Miss Stout was acting superintendent. 
This position was filled to the full satisfaction 
of the board and citizens. Much of her success 
is attributed to her ability to meet all prob- 
lems of the district in such an able manner 
because of the intimate contacts with every 
phase and detail of the organization. The 
teachers have found in her a sympathetic friend 
who deals with them fairly, and justly. Her 
ability as an educator is recognized in her 
appointment as trustee of State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, which duties she is faith- 
fully performing in a most efficient and satis- 
factory manner. 





American Physical Education 
Association 

Elaborate plans are being made by Phila- 
delphia for the joint convention of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association and the 
Pennsylvania Physical Education Association, 
April 19-28, 1932. 

Headquarters will be at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel. 

The many attractive features of the con- 
vention include: visits to schools; addresses 
by most of the prominent physical educators 
of the United States; discussional demonstra- 
tions covering a wide variety of activities; a 
monster demonstration of physical education 
activities by public schools, colleges, recreation 
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centers, and clubs; a convention banquet and 
dinner dance; college and fraternity reunion 
luncheons; a dinner as guests of Temple Uni- 
versity; a trip to historic Valley Forge as guests 
of Philadelphia teachers; week-end trips to 
New York City, Atlantic City, and Washington 
at very low cost; and a general good time 
which will be remembered for years. 

The discussional demonstrations on swim- 
ming, dancing, athletics, and therapeutics 
should prove valuable for the teacher. A de- 
monstration will be given on each of the above 
subjects and an authority on each will lead a 
group discussion of teaching methods. 

The monster demonstration by the public 
schools, colleges, clubs, and recreation centers 
will include all forms of physical education. 
Groups from third grade on through college 
will participate in a wide variety of activities. 
Teachers will gather many new ideas from this 
exhibition. 

The meeting of normal school students 
proved so valuable and interesting last year 
that another meeting has been set for Satur- 
day morning. 

All day Tuesday and Wednesday morning, 
April 19 and 20, have been set aside to visit 
Philadelphia public schools and points of in- 
terest in and near Philadelphia. There will 
be opportunity to see many types of activities 
in universities, senior high schools, junior high 
schools, trade schools, teacher-training schools, 
elementary schools, special schools, clinics, and 
homes for handicapped children. Transporta- 
tion will be provided to all these places. 





Pennsylvania School Press Association 
Regional Meeting, State College 


The regional meeting of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association, consisting: of its 
members from the central counties of Penn- 
sylvania, will be held on the annual Penn 
State high school day, at State College, Satur- 
day, April 23. Editors of State and national 
reputation, including Fred Fuller Shedd, editor 
of The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, and 
president of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, will be featured on the pro- 
gram. Successful high school publication ad- 
visers and others deeply interested in this 
phase of high school work will also be in- 
cluded on the program. 

The meeting held last April in State College 
was attended by approximately three hundred 
high school student editors and faculty ad- 
visers. An even larger attendance is expected 
for this year. The local arrangements will be 
directed by members of the department of 
journalism. The two campus journalism fra- 
ternities for men and women will act as hosts 
to the high school editors attending the con- 
vention. 
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Charles H. Boehm 


Charles H. Boehm, principal of Morrisville 
High School, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of Bucks County schools to suc- 
ceed S. M. Smyser, who died recently. County 
Superintendent J. Harry Hoffman made the 
appointment upon the recommendation of the 
executive committee of the Bucks County 
School Directors Association. 

Mr. Boehm is a graduate of the State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, and of Franklin and 


Marshall College. He has a master’s degree 
fro Columbia University. For three years Mr. 
Boehm taught and coached in Woodbridge, 
N. J.; for three years he served as supervising 
principal of Richboro schools, and the last 
three years he was high school principal at 
Morrisville. 





RALPH S. DEWEY, superintendent of the 
schools of Corry, in his annual report for the 
year ending December 31, 1931, likens the 
school district of Corry to a corporation. He 
writes as follows: 

A board of directors with seven members 
are elected by the stockholders—the voters 
who in turn elect all officers, a superinten- 
dent, teachers, and other employees. 


“All the children of all the people” are 
the raw material and the members of the 
graduating classes are the finished products 
of the school with those withdrawing be- 
fore graduation as by-products. 


The efficiency with which each depart- 
ment operates depends upon material, tools, 
working conditions, and the ability of the 
worker. 

Superintendent Dewey then enumerates 
twelve adjustments which were made in the 
program of 1931-32 because of the continuance 
of the industrial, commercial, and financial 
depression. 
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Executive Council 


At the call of the President, Francis B. 
Haas, the 1932 Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association held its 
first meeting at Headquarters, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Satur- 
day, January 30, 1932, at 9:30 a.m. 

There was a 100% attendance with the fol- 
lowing present: Francis B. Haas, Blooms- 
burg; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; James N. Rule, 
Harrisburg; I. D. App, Harrisburg; Emma C. 
Dowling, Reading; J. Frank Faust, Chambers- 
burg; C. M. McConn, Bethlehem; G. H. Parkes, 
Williamsport; S.Todd Perley, Avalon; Mrs. E.S. 
Reider, Williamsport; R. W. Robinson, Greens- 
burg; Charlotte S. Schmerker, Allentown; H. 
R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa; and Anna W. 
Walker, Philadelphia. 

Doctor Bentz bespoke the same hearty co- 
operation from the Executive Council for the 
new president, Doctor Haas, as was accorded 
him during his presidency the previous year. 


The Order of Business was as Follows: 

I. The President—Work Confronting Us 

Doctor Haas reiterated his statement made 
when accepting the election of the presidency of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association: 
The immediate problem that confronts us is 
how best to mobilize and command the re- 
sources of our Association for immediate serv- 
ice for the youth of the State and, through 
them, to the present and future Pennsylva- 
nians. He stressed the following: 

1. In studying the relative value of the 
teacher in the educational system by decades, 
it is found that a tremendous investment has 
been made in the training and experience of 
teachers. Now we can least afford to lose that 
which we have been acquiring over such a long 
period of years. 

2. We are facing in the not distant future a 
very direct attack on the Edmonds Act looking 
toward reduction of teachers’ salaries. Salary 
schedules should not be maintained merely for 
maintaining salaries, but rather to continue 
the high standard of training and experience 
of teachers which are so important for the 
welfare of the children of the State, Our 
problem is to ask our teachers to save then- 
selves by forgetting that salaries are their 
only remuneration. 

Doctor Bentz commented that a reduction 
in salary might mean a lowering in the morale 
of teachers. 

Superintendent Vanderslice stated that it 
might be better tactics for the teaching pro- 
fession to accept some sort of mild readjust- 
ment in salaries than to resist all changes. 

Doctor Haas emphasized the necessity of 4 
very careful study of conditions during the 
next six months. He stated further that if 
any members of the Executive Council had 
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any items that they desired to have considered, 
they should send their topics to the Executive 
Secretary to be placed on the docket. Copies 
of the docket will be sent the Executive Coun- 
cil so that the members may have an oppor- 
tunity of studying the problems in advance of 
the meeting. 


Il. The Pittsburgh Convention 

The Executive Secretary reported in detail 
on the cost of the Pittsburgh Convention, De- 
cember 28-30, 1931, as follows: 


Total Expenditures 
Total Receipts 


$3,584.76 
2,515.00 


Net Cost 


$1,069.76 


Ill. The State Superintendent—Ways and Means 
of Educating the Public with Respect to the Needs 
of the Public Schools 


Doctor Rule indicated his vital interest in 
the situation developing throughout the State 
regarding teachers’ salaries, and in the pos- 
sibility of adverse legislation being introduced 
in the 1933 Legislature. He stated that we 
should not refuse to see what the situation 
really is, but pointed out the danger of over- 
emphasizing our fears. There is a very definite 
trend toward revision of the Edmonds Act, and 
the same is true of some parts of the school 
code. 

He stressed the importance of the P. S. E. A., 
as an Association, putting some very definite 
plan before the taxpayers of the State to 
educate them with respect to the worthwhile- 
ness of maintaining the integrity of the public 
school system. 

In endeavoring to counteract adverse senti- 
ment toward the public school system, Doctor 
Rule has found the Ten-Year Program help- 
ful. Another helpful factor has been his meet- 
ing with various groups. He reported spe- 
cifically of his appearance on a program of the 
State Chamber of Commerce where he had 
received unexpected support. He stated fur- 
ther that the sentiment of the State Chamber 
of Commerce was a very healthy one toward 
teachers’ salaries and the upholding of public 
expenditures in almost all fields of government 
endeavor. 

Doctor Rule expressed his opinion that ex- 
pansion is the keynote of prosperity, and that 
spending should be promoted rather than sav- 
ing. Statistics show that 80% of things that 
are bought by the United States, are bought 
by people having yearly incomes of $5,000 or 
less. Business men of Pennsylvania can afford 
to foot the school bill and charge it up to ad- 
vertising, as the public schools have done more 
to create consumption of goods than any other 
agency. The schools turn out a class of people 
who desire the better things of life. 

Doctor Ruie repeated that the P. S. E. A. and 
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Jean Myers Lawson 


Jean Myers Lawson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Lawson of Rochester, won the 
State W.C.T.U. essay prize of $10 in June, 
1931. Miss Lawson won the local W.C.T.U. 
essay prize of $3 while a student in the junior 
high in 1929. Last year she won the local 
prize of $3, the county prize of $5, and the 
State W.C.T.U. essay prize of $10 for first 
place. Miss Lawson is a member of the 
junior class in the senior high school and has 
been a member of the honor group ever since 
entering the junior high school. Denton M. 
Albright is the superintendent of schools at 
Rochester. 








the Department of Public Instruction ought 
to work out a very comprehensive and specific 
program to educate the public in anticipation 
of the next meeting of the Legislature, so 
that if opposition develops, there will be an 
organized sentiment to meet it. We should 
look ahead wisely and aggressively. 

The Executive Secretary, as Editor of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, explained 
the JOURNAL policy of emphasizing teaching as 
a service, with special reference to the wel- 
fare program. 

He told of the policy of the American Medical 
Association in publishing two magazines: one, 
of a technical nature, for its members, and 
one, “Hygeia,” for popular consumption which 
seemed to accomplish its plan to educate the 
laity. 

The National Education Association sends 
the Journal of the N. E. A. to each of its 
members, and in addition, issues a clip-sheet 
at intervals to the press and a selected list of 
people throughout the United States. 

The Executive Secretary reported on a sug- 
gestion by Mr. Gayman that the P. S. E. A. 
issue a mimeograph report to school admin- 
istrators of the State and members of associ- 
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ation committees giving up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on matters of particular importance. 

Doctor Rule referred to the action of 
Governor Pinchot in approving the special 
appropriation of two million dollars, passed 
by the special session of the Legislature for 
the aid of financially distressed school dis- 
tricts. This fund will be used in advancing 
the time for paying appropriations to rural 
districts and for loans to small districts. He 
pointed out that the Legislature has been fun- 
damentally sympathetic toward education, and 
that he feels the Legislature will stand with us. 

Miss Walker reported that as a part of the 
program in Philadelphia, there is a much 
closer cooperation with the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, which is helping to inform the public 
regarding the public schools. 


IV. Resolution Regarding Department of Elementary 
School Principals 

Attention was called to resolution number 
10, adopted at the Pittsburgh Convention, 
which recommended that the Executive Coun- 
cil consider the creation of a department of 
elementary school principals in the proposed 
reorganization of existing departments to pro- 
vide a definite place for this group of members. 

Following discussion, Supt. Vanderslice 
moved that this resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Constitutional Revision. Sec- 


onded by Doctor Bentz. Carried unanimously. 


V. Financial Statements 
Financial statements for the several funds 
of the Association showed balances as of Jan- 
uary 30, 1932, as follows: 
Current Fund 
Welfare Fund 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial En- 
dowment Fund 304,77 


Doctor Bentz reported that during his ad- 
ministration of the previous year, the Execu- 
tive Council had endeavored to secure surety 
bonds to protect the Association’s funds, but 
due to the precarious situation of banks, it 
was not possible to secure such bonds. As a 
precautionary step, the Welfare Fund was di- 
vided between the Commonwealth Trust Co., 
where the Current and Endowment Funds are, 
and the Dauphin Deposit Trust Company. 
Since November 1, 1931, all deposits for the 
Welfare Fund have been made at the latter 
bank. 

After considerable discussion, as a matter 
of further protection, Mr. Perley moved that 
$10,000 of the Current Fund, and $5,000 of the 
Welfare Fund, be used in purchasing U. S. 
Government bonds. Seconded by Mr. Robinson. 
Carried. 

The above motion was carried with the un- 
derstanding that the bonds will be held in the 
name of the Association, placed in the safety 


$33,748.04 
23,885.78 
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deposit box of the P. S. E. A. at the Common- 
wealth Trust Company, and that they may be 
cashed whenever the funds of the Association 
need replenishment. 


VI. Resolution Regarding Survey of Welfare Pro- 
gram 

At the Pittsburgh Convention, the Associ- 
ation adopted the following resolution: 

“We endorse the present program of the 
State Association looking toward teacher 
welfare and urge the continued financial 
support of this phase of our activity. At the 
same time we believe that such a program 
of welfare should be guided by a well-formu- 
lated policy which will be based on the re- 
sources and needs of the Association. We 
urge that a survey of this program be under- 
taken under the direction of the Committee 
on Teacher Welfare and the results reported 
at the meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association in 1932.” 

The Executive Secretary stated that he had 
written the chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, C. S. Miller, Lansdowne, request- 
ing that E. C. Broome, Chairman, Committee 
on Teacher Welfare, Philadelphia, be informed 
regarding the intent of the Committee, but that 
to date, Mr. Miller had not responded. He 
reminded the Executive Council of the action 
of the House of Delegates two years ago at 
New Castle instructing that a survey be made 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. Upon inves- 
tigation, neither the Russell Sage Foundation 
nor the Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania was in a position to conduct such a 
survey. Mr. Gayman, however, had made an 
extensive investigation. 

Mr. Faust moved that action on this item 
be deferred until further advices on the intent 
of the resolution be secured from the chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions. Seconded by 
Supt. Vanderslice. Carried unanimously. 


Vil. Harrisburg Convention 

Doctor Haas reported that within the next 
week he planned for a conference with the 
following, regarding arrangements for the 
Harrisburg convention, the result of which 
would be reported at the next meeting of the 
Executive Council: 

James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Superintendent I. D. App, Dauphin County 
Schools, Harrisburg 

Superintendent M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg 
Schools, Harrisburg 

R. W. Crist, Secretary of Conventions and 
Visitors Bureau, Harrisburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 
P. S. E. A., Harrisburg 

H. E. Gayman, Assistant Executive Secre- 
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tary and Director of Research, P. S. E. A., 
Harrisburg. 

1. Dates of Meeting 

After a consideration of the Pittsburgh Time 
Schedule, train schedules, and the holiday sea- 
son, Mr. Robinson moved that the dates for 
the Harrisburg Convention be Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, December 27-29, 1932, 
with the House of Delegates meeting Tuesday 
evening, December 27, and the general sessions 
Wednesday and Thursday, December 28 and 
29. Seconded by Mr. Faust. Carried unan- 
imously. 

2. Speakers 

Doctor Haas pointed out that the Harrisburg 
Convention immediately precedes the regular 
sessions of the Legislature, and expressed the 
possibility of making the Harrisburg Conven- 
tion an All-Pennsylvania Program. Doctor 
Rule’s committees on the Ten-Year Program 
will have, at that time, something very definite 
to report. In 1920, Dean Will Grant Chambers, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, as 
President of the P. S. E. A., had an All-Penn- 
sylvania Program which culminated in some 
very fine legislation in 1921. By using Penn- 
sylvania speakers who know Pennsylvania 
problems, it will be possible to focus attention 
on things we would like to accomplish in the 
Legislature. 

It was the sense of the Executive Council 
that this idea be developed a little further, 
and at the next meeting a more definite plan 
be submitted. 


Vill. Election of Trustee of Permanent Fund 

Doctor Bentz moved that George L. Omwake, 
Collegeville, be nominated as a Trustee of the 
Permanent Fund for a term of six years. 
Seconded by Mr. Robinson. Unanimously 
elected. 


IX. Suggestions for the Guidance of the Committee 
on Revision of the Constitution and Coordination of 
the Committees of the Association and the Executive 
Council 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution, had 
requested a conference with the President to 
discuss the preliminary work of his committee. 

Doctor Haas stated that he would act on 
the assumption that he is a welcome member 
at all committee meetings, and would invite 
committee chairmen to report to the Executive 
Council; also, he would see that minutes’ of 
all committee meetings are sent to the Execu- 
tive Council. 


X. Election of Representative to National Council 
of Teachers’ Retirement Systems 

Doctor Bentz moved that W. Lee Gilmore, 
Oakmont, Chairman of the Committee on Re- 
tirement Fund Relations, be elected the official 
delegate of the P. S. E. A. to the National 
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Jacob Leib Craumer 
Jacob Leib Craumer, a senior in Abbotts- 
town High School, attended school ten years 
without being absent or tardy. 








Council of Teachers’ Retirement Systems which 
will be held during the Washington meeting 
of the N. E. A. Department of Superinten- 
dence. Seconded by Mr. Parkes. Carried 
unanimously. 


XI. Resolutions 

Mr. Perley stated that to guard against 
resolutions being presented to the P. S. E. A. 
without due thought, it might be wise to have 
resolutions presented and lie over for a day be- 
fore action is taken. 


XII. Business Procedure 

The Executive Secretary explained the busi- 
ness procedure in the payment of bills, and 
answered specific questions, one of which was 
to the effect that the Treasurer is bonded for 
$1,000 and the Secretary is bonded for $10,000. 
The present procedure was approved. 


XIII. Expense Accounts of Executive Council 

The P. S. E. A. bears all necessary traveling 
and hotel expenses incident to official meetings 
of the Executive Council. Members were re- 
quested to report their expenditures on the 
forms provided and file them with the Executive 
Secretary. Vouchers will then be issued 
promptly to cover their accounts. 


XIV. Adjournment 
At 2:50 p.m. Mr. Faust moved that the 
Executive Council adjourn. Seconded. Car- 
ried unanimously. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
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"The American Schools" Broadcast 


Congressman Carroll L. Beedy of Maine, 
Florence Hale, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, were the speakers in the first 
of a series of radio broadcasts originating 
from the studios of the National Education 
Association, over the networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company. This series of broad- 
casts was entitled “Our American Schools” and 
each number was directed personally by Miss 
Hale. “The American Schools” hour was from 
6:30-7:00 p.m. Eastern Standard Time, Sun- 
days during January and February. 

This was the first attempt of the National 
Education Association to employ in a system- 
atic way over a period of time this new 
medium of educational publicity. “The Amer- 
ican Schools” hour was not designed to carry 
out a program of education by radio. Its 
purpose was to inform the public of the needs, 
aims, and achievements of the schools. The 
programs were popularized in content and 
language. The best talent of the National 
Broadcasting Company furnished music 
adapted to the theme of each program. The 
radio audience is requested to send to N.E.A. 
headquarters questions which they may wish 
to ask concerning the schools. 





Prizes and Scholarships 


Gorgas Essay Contest 


The fourth annual health essay contest for 
high school juniors and seniors, sponsored by 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute, Washington, 
D. C., opened in high schools on February 7 and 
will close on March 15. The subject of the 
contest is “Mosquitoes: Their Danger as a 
Menace to Health, and the Importance of 
Their Control.” 

High school winners will receive a handsome 
Gorgas medal, and will qualify for entrance 
in the State contest. State winners will be 
awarded $10 in cash, and will qualify for en- 
trance in the national contest. Winner of first 
national prize will receive $500 in cash and a 
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travel allowance of $200 to Washington to re- 
ceive the award; second national prize will be 
$150 in cash, and the third national prize $50 
in cash. 

For detailed announcement write the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute, 13831 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Culver Academy Offers $6,000 Scholarship 

A $6,000 scholarship, covering all expenses 
except “spending money,” at Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Indiana, is open to outstand- 
ing ninth-grade boys in Pennsylvania. 

The scholarship will be awarded to the boy 
ranking highest in a competitive State-wide 
examination to be held this spring, and will 
become effective in September. 

The committee in charge of the scholarship 
in Pennsylvania is composed of Francis B. 
Haas, president of the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg; Francis M. Garver of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; and Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools. 

The unique plan followed in awarding the 
Emily Jane Culver Scholarships bases the 
award not on scholarship ability alone, but on 
qualities of health, life purpose, originality, 
initiative, emotional stability and faculty, and 
social adjustment. 

Each high school principal will be asked to 
recommend a candidate, taking all these points 
into consideration. Convenient points will be 
arranged for examinations on _ intellectual, 
emotional, and temperamental characteristics. 

Six boys from the State, ranking highest in 
the examinations, will then be taken to a uni- 
versity for a period of entertainment where 
their capacity for leadership and social adjust- 
ments can be observed. When these tests are 
completed, the one boy is selected. 

The eligibility requirements for the com- 
petition are: 

The boy’s parents shall not have a total an- 
nual income of more than $6,000. 

The boy shall not be less than 14 or more 
than 16 years old on next September 1, must 
be not less than five feet two inches tall, 
must complete the ninth grade between Janu- 
ary 1 and July 1 of this year, must have re- 
sided in the State since January 1, 1931, must 
have the recommendation of his high school 
principal, must be in good health and physical 
condition. 

Entry blanks for the competitive examina- 
tion may be obtained from high school princi- 
pals or the secretary of The Emily Jane Culver 
Scholarships, Culver Military Academy, Cul- 
ver, Indiana, and must be filed with the latter 
before March 1. 


Scholarship in Health Education 
A full tuition scholarship of $500 is available 
in the field of health education at Massachusetts 
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- and biology. 


Institute of Technology (department of biology 
and public health) for 1932-33. This scholar- 


' ship covers the full scholastic year, beginning 
| in September and closing in June. 


This scholarship will be awarded to a candi- 


' date recommended by the National Tuberculosis 


Association. Applicants should have basic 
training in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
The awards will be based upon 
the nature and quality of the previous academic 
work of the applicant, personality qualifications 
for professional work in the field of public 
health, and need of scholarship aid. Preference 
will be given to candidates possessing the 
Bachelor’s degree. 

Through an affiliation between Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the undergraduate 
school of education of Boston University and 
the graduate school of education of Harvard 
University those who wish to take courses in 
education while studying at the Institute may 
do so without additional fee at either Boston 
University or Harvard. 

The scholarship will be awarded in June, 


_ 1932, and applications should be received not 
' later than May 15. All those who are interested 


in this scholarship are invited to write to the 


' Child Health Education Service of the National 


Tuberculosis Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, for application blanks. 





Lehigh Valley Arts Association: 


Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Saturday, April 2, 1932 
General Assembly 8:45-10:20 
Liberty High School Auditorium 
8:45-9:15 
Music—Liberty High School Band 


| 9:15-9:30 


Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs, L. H. S. 
9:30-10:00 ‘ 
Devotionals—Rev. V. J. Bauer, Bethlehem 
Greetings—Supt. W. H. Weiss, Bethlehem 
“The Ten-Year Program”—James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion 
10:00-10:20 
Organ Recital, I. H. Bartholomew, Bethle- 
hem 


10:45-12:15 


Sectional Meetings—Music, Art, Continua- 
tion, Physical and Health Education, In- 
dustrial Vocational, Industrial Arts, Home 
Economics, and Commercial—Designated 
rooms in L. H. S. 

12:30 

Luncheon—L. H. S. Lunch Room 

Music—L. H. S. Orchestra 

L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction—Master of Cere- 
monies 

Short addresses by representative educa- 
tors 
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No Liquor in High School Lockers 
(Stenographic Report) 
(Released to the press by Edwin C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia) 

Reading the report in this morning’s Public 
Ledger that one of our high school teachers, 
Henry G. Maeder, had made charges that high 
school students keep liquor in their lockers, I 
sent for Dr. Maeder with the principal of the 
school, J. Ellwood Calhoun, to come at once to 
my office for an explanation. Following is a 
stenographic account of the interview: 

Dr. Broome: Dr. Maeder, in your address 
before the Reformed ministers yesterday, did 
you make a statement that you knew high 
school students to keep liquor in their lockers? 

Dr. Maeder: I did not. 

Dr. Broome: What did you say to the. min- 
isters? 

Dr. Maeder: You are doubtless conversant 
with the reports in the papers that high school 
students are said to carry hip flasks. 

Dr. Broome: Did you ever, in your experi- 
ence as a teacher in Philadelphia high schools, 
know of a single case of liquor in a student’s 
locker? 

Dr. Maeder: No. 

Dr. Broome: Did you ever have reliable evi- 
dence that such was the case? 

Dr. Maeder: None, whatsoever. 

Dr. Broome: Then, you were merely stating 
to the ministers a general rumor in the news- 
papers? 

Dr. Maeder: I was. 

Dr. Broome: Of course, you regret, then, 
that a wrong interpretation was placed on your 
remarks. 

Dr. Maeder: I most assuredly do. 

Dr. Broome: Mr. Calhoun, you were teacher 
in the Germantown High School for ten years, 
you were principal of the Roxborough High 
School for three years, and have been principal 
of the Gratz High School for four years, Alto- 
gether you have been 25 years in the Phila- 
delphia public schools. Have you ever in your 
experience known of a case of liquor in a 
student’s locker? 

Mr. Calhoun: I have not. 

Dr. Broome: Have you ever had any reli- 
able evidence that liquor was kept in a student’s 
locker? 

Mr. Calhoun: I have not. 

Dr. Broome: Do you personally and other 
members of your staff frequently examine the 
lockers? 

Mr. Calhoun: 
supervised. 

Dr. Broome: Do you think it would be 
possible for the practice of keeping liquor in 
lockers to prevail without your discovering it? 

Mr. Calhoun: I am sure I would know of it, 
and if there was any liquor in lockers, I would 
hear of it. 


The lockers are continually 
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Dr. Broome: Thinking people who know youth 
and have their interest at heart are getting 
very tired of this constant berating of the 
young people of our community. If all of the 
adults in our community would behave as well 
as the young people do, and would set the right 
example, much of the difficulty that we are 
having with youth would disappear. This seems 
to be an open season for attack on the schools, 
and the church, and the courts, and on the 
other American institutions which we have 
taught our children to revere. How can we ex- 
pect the rising generation to have respect for 
our country and its institutions if they are 
to be exposed to a constant barrage of flippant 
and irresponsible criticism? 





The American Scholar 


Volume 1, Number 1, of The American 
Scholar, a quarterly, the successor to Phi Beta 
Kappa Key, appeared in January, 1932. In 
content, format, and typography it sets a new 
standard for journals of scholarship and pro- 
fessional fraternities. The name, according to 
John Erskine, an editor, is the title of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s famous address which he 
read before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard College in 1837. In describing The 
American Scholar, Emerson said, “Action is 
with the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. 
Without it he is not yet man. Without it 
thought can never ripen into truth. Whilst the 
world hangs before the eye as a cloud of 
beauty, we cannot even see its beauty. In- 
action is cowardice, but there can be no 
scholar without the heroic mind. The preamble 
of thought, the transition through which it 
passes from the unconscious to the conscious, 
is action. Only so much do I know as I have 
lived. Instantly we know whose words are 
loaded with life, and whose not.” 

Phi Beta Kappa, the college honor society, 
was founded in 1776 at the College of William 
and Mary in Virginia and now has 126 chap- 
ters and a living membership of over 63,000. 
Its objectives are: 

The promotion in America of liberal scholar- 

ship 

A medium for scholars and all persons 
who are interested in intellectual pursuits, 
higher learning, and the cultural develop- 
ment of America 

A synthesis of the arts and sciences es- 
sential to liberal education and a guiding 
philosophy of life 

An esprit de corps among the educated 

The scholar’s responsibility for major 
social tendencies 

A whole diet for the whole mind 

The American Scholar is not only for mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa but for all who have 
general intellectual interests, Subscription 
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price is $2. Publisher is The Scribner Press 
311 West 48rd Street, New York. 


Whack the Fac 


Respectfully Dedicated to the Critical Alumnus 
George Lyman Kittredge, @ BK Harvard, 1882 
Read at the Chapter's Centennial, 1926 


When your steps to Cambridge track 
Whack the Fac! 

Do not pat them on the back— 
Tell them all the things they lack! 
Whack, whack, whack! 

That’s the treatment for the Fac. 


Is your Pegasus a hack? 
Thwack the Fac. 

For the law have you no knack? 

Is your eldest son a jack? 
Whack, whack, whack! 

Who’s responsible? The Fac! 


Have your fortunes gone to wrack? 
Smack the Fac. 

Is your specialist a quack? 

Do your wits begin to crack? 
Whack, whack, whack, 

Give ’em blazes! They’re the Fac. 


What? No aces in the pack! 
Whack the Fac. 

Does your girl give you the sack? 

Can’t you please rich Uncle Zack? 
Whack, smack, thwack! 

When your steps to Cambridge track 

Don’t forget to whack the Fac. 

—The American Scholar. 





REEDSVILLE is now conducting, in both the 





grades and high school, a comprehensive healt 
program, which consists of three periods 4 
week given to physical education and two td 
health instruction. The school has no gymna 
sium. The playground is used when weathe 
permits. In bad weather the lower grades usé 
their classrooms, and the junior and senio! 
high schools use the laboratory during vacan 
periods. In these grades a full program of tac 
tics, free exercises, stunts, folk and characte 
dancing, tap dancing, games, and tumbling, i 
carried on. All equipment, such as _balancé 
beams, bean bags, jumping ropes, and wand 
was made by pupils. Second-hand mattresse 
are used for tumbling. A good physical edu 
cation program can be developed without 4 
gymnasium and without equipment. 





THE VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE BOYS of Gregf 
Township Vocational School, Spring Mills 
have placed first, second, and fourth durin} 
the last three years in the state project cou 
test. 
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Reading's Commencement 


The January, 1932, class of Reading High 
School composed of 180 students presented on 
four successive evenings, January 18-21, to 
over 9,000 auditors, a historical pageant, 
George Washington. In their colorful, au- 
thentic pageant they commemorated the 200th 
anniversary of the first president of the 
United States by portraying five typical phases 
of his life: his formative period in youth on 
a Virginia plantation; the experimental period 
of his manhood in the French and Indian War; 
the bitter hardships of his generalship at 
Valley Forge; his triumphant inauguration in 
1789, and the charming tranquillity of his do- 
mestic life at Mount Vernon. 

For the past two years, Reading High 
School,, John P. Lozo, principal, has given 
pageants as commencement programs in place 
of the old stereotyped graduation exercises. 
This year’s pageant, the fourth, was typically 
a school project created in its entirety by stu- 
dents and faculty of the senior high school. 
All of the 180 graduates participated. 

The conception of the scope and details of 
the pageant is the work of the director, William 
L. Fink. Mr. Fink is responsible for the re- 
search, writing, arrangement, personnel, and 
dramatization. 

The colorful stage effects and all costumes 
and properties were the creation of the.dra- 
matics workshop and allied activities and the 
director, Florence B. Beitenman. During the 
fall term, approximately sixty boys and girls 
elected to devote one class hour each day to the 
workshop. The boys met in the wood shop 
under the guidance of William T. Bricker; the 
girls worked in the sewing department under 
Miss Beitenman’s direction. 

The Department of Fine Arts through Italio 
DeFrancesco, furnished advice concerning 
stage effects and also painted scenery and 
properties. 

Fred Cardin wrote and orchestrated the 
pageant music. Anna Shearer and Kathryn 
Hassler rehearsed the vocal music. Words for 
the songs were written by Mildred E. Runyeon. 

The organ used for accompaniment to the 
invisible choir was the gift of the January 
class to the school and was used for the first 
time in the production. The numerous drills 
and dances which gave tone and atmosphere to 
the historical background of the action were 
directed by members of the physical arts 
faculty. The historical society of Berks 
County, through the curator, Charles Mont- 
gomery, lent authentic properties. 

Every member of the faculty served behind 
scenes during one or more of the performances 
of the pageant and made the production an out- 
standing artistic success. 

At the close of the pageant, Thomas J. 
Evans, president of the school board, sym- 
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bolically presented the diplomas by handing 
one to Foster Evans, president of the class. 
John P. Lozo announced the winners of the 
Milford N. Ritter award for the boy and the 
girl ranking highest in scholarship and pre- 
sented the prizes of $25 each to Sarah W. 
Meinhardt and to William R. Keffer. 

The June, 1932, class will present the pag- 
eant “Washington in Pennsylvania,” June 
13-16. 

A HERO 

“What is a hero?” a young voice said; 

“Are we not heroes till we’re dead?” 

“A hero,” a gentle voice replied, 

“Has lived so largely ere he died 

That death is thwarted of its toll; 

His fame makes him a living soul, 

Living again in story and song, 

Firing the dreams of a drudging throng; 

Keeping children strong and pure, 

Stiffening their spirits to endure 

All that a lifetime brings of stress— 

Doubts and flinchings they won’t confess; 

Proffering counsel in midnight hour, 

Showing the weak one ways of power; 

Leading the patriot host again, 

Speaking the words that others pen; 

Teaching that home is ever best, 

Fretful wandering brings no rest; 

Loving is always the good man’s part 

If he but love with all his heart; 

Whispering ever, ‘Be not afraid; 

God answers men, lad; have you prayed?’ 

Pausing to lighten another’s load : 

On some dreary, beclouded road; 

Urging to Peace by precedent, 

Holding to Faith when Hope is spent; 

Cherishing Truth as a guiding light.” 

The lad broke in, “I’ve got it right; 

A country calls him ‘Our noblest son’; 

My country calls hers—Washington.” 

MILDRED E. RUNYEON. 





R. D. WELCH presents in booklet form a 
most attractive annual report of the schools 
of Kane for the year 1930-31. The extent to 
which the schools contribute to the life of the 
community in the development of boys and 
girls is well illustrated by five pages contain- 
ing statements of facts and achievements. 

Mr. Welch probably best describes his re- 
port in the introduction as follows: 

The annual report of the Kane public 
schools is a brief summary of the activities 
of the schools for the year. It is of double 
interest: first, because it is chiefly interested 
in the education and welfare of the boys and 
girls of the community; and second, be- 
cause it is one of the largest business en- 
terprises in Kane. The report also aims to 
indicate the progress made educationally, 
improvements of the educational plant, and 
the costs of operation. 
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Tuberculosis Doesn't "Just Happen" 


People used to nail a horseshoe over the 
doorway to keep bad luck and plagues out of 
the house. The horseshoe was carefully placed 
with the opening at the top to catch the good 
luck which fell from the heavens. 

A hundred horseshoes filled to the brim with 
good luck will not keep tuberculosis out of a 
household. There was a time when people 
thought it struck by chance, but now we know 
there are good reasons why it attacks some 
persons and passes others by. 


How Tuberculosis Spreads 

Tuberculosis comes only from tuberculosis, 
just as weeds spring only from other weeds. 
The real cause of the disease is a germ. If 
a few tuberculosis germs get into a healthy 
body, they do no harm because the body fights 
back. But if many germs get in, and if the 
person ’s resistance is weakened, they may 
grow in numbers and destroy the body. They 
are like the seeds of weeds which, if given 
a chance, destroy the garden. 

These germs are so small that dozens may 
ride on a speck of dust or a droplet of sputum. 
They may be passed from one person to another 
by kissing, coughing, or by using the same 
glass, spoon, or towel. A child, playing on the 
floor in a home where there is a person sick 
with tuberculosis whose habits are careless, 
may carry germs into its mouth. Many are 
the ways tuberculosis germs get from one 
person to another. This is why children who 
live in a home where an older person has 
tuberculosis so easily get the disease. 
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Often tuberculosis is spread by someone who 
doesn’t even know he has it. When one person 
in a family is found to have tuberculosis, all 
others must be examined too, especially those 
who are supposed to be suffering with bronchitis 
or asthma. The children should be examined 
with the tuberculin test and the X-ray, for 
that is the only way to find the very early form 
of the disease. 


Trace Every Case 

If every case of tuberculosis that we know 
of were traced back to the case that caused it, 
we should soon stop the spread of the disease. 
Tracing the source of tuberculosis requires 
skill. The doctor, the health officer, and the 
public health nurse know how. But they must 
have your help. Be frank with them. If ever 
there is a case of tuberculosis in your family, 
place no obstacle in the way of your physician’s 
reporting it to the health officer. The informa- 
tion is held confidential and is used to aid the 
patient and his family. Unknown cases may 
thus be discovered before they have become 
advanced and may be privately advised how 
to care for themselves and avoid infecting 
others, 


Win the Fight ! 

The vital problem today in preventing tu- 
berculosis is to trace the source of cases which 
are known back to the cases which are un- 
known. Everybody who helps in the effort to 
have all tuberculosis cases promptly reported 
to the health officer is helping to advance the 
day when this disease will become so rare and 
so well controlled that it will cease to be a 
menace to mankind. 

Concerted efforts to reduce the toll of tu- 
berculosis by applying modern methods to 
“find the other case” are to be made during 
the Early Diagnosis Campaign which begins 
April 1. This campaign is directed nationally 
by the National Tuberculosis Association and 
in Pennsylvania by the Pennsylvania Tuber- 
culosis Society and its 100 affiliated organi- 
zations. 





THE FACULTY of the Port Allegany schools 
held a banquet at Canoe Place Inn on Thurs- 
day evening, February 11. At this time the 
second series of discussions on the book “The 
Excellent Teacher,” by Doctor Avent, was 
given. 


PINE GROVE HiGH SCHOOL recently organized 
a school band which made its first public ap- 
pearance on January 19. It now has fifty 
members from grades 1-12. Ailleen Shook is 
music supervisor and W. L. Foutz, director. 
The orchestra will also benefit by this in- 
creased interest in instrumental music. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


JAMES N. 


RULE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board; Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 


F. STEWARD HARTMAN, Administrative Assistant 


The Teacher Bureau ...........++ HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
W._A. YEAGER, Assistant Director 

J. K. BOWMAN, Assistant Director 

Meeadneqesine GERTRUDE MacKINNEY, Director 

The General eG - beeen SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 


Library Extension.........eseees USANNE YOUNG, Librarian 
Taw LADPary... ccccccescccccsoccces 0. 8. KINNER, Librarian 
Archives and History......++....0- HIRAM 5 SHENK, Archivist 
The State Museum. ..ccccssccccccccccess HOBAN, Director 
BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 

Bureau |! 


School Administration 
W. M. DENISON, yr Superintendent 

School Business Division........ QUACKENBODSH, Director 
GEORGE a HICHWINE, Assistant Director 
ESTON O. VAN NESS, Supervisor 

Child Accounting Division........... J. SHA} 
N. A. DANOWSKY, Assistant Director 
HELEN C. MARKELL, Supervisor 
School Buildings Dies WM aie(ao erate HUBERT C. EICHER, Director 
FRANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
HARRY W. STONE, Assistant Director 
JOSEPH L. STEELE, Supervisor 
ELLWOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 
Rural Schools Division.............++: EE L. DRIVER, Director 
GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
W. S. TAFT, Assistant Director 


Bureau 11 
Examining and Licensing 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 








inheingl Examining Boards— p pmeonm: 
Archite: Osteopathi: 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeons 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors Pharmacy 
Dental Council Public Accountants 
Frofessional Engine Undertakers 
Medical Education “and Licensure Veterinary 
i se8 
Advisory Committee: 
Real Estate po ol Committee 
The Barbers Advisory vesemeined 
Credentials Division.........e0+ - ca ¢ PENTZ, Director 
MAUR 6 dc waceecccdscwisnecesiacie ACKSON, Director 
Real Estate Licensing........++ ROBERT W * SEMENOW, Director 


Bureau 111 
Vocational Education 


LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Septet 
Agricultural Education Division..... b: & FETTERO. Director 
Vv. A. MARTIN, © bnaiee 


J. S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 


= Assistant Director 
M DITA’ D. DAVISON, Supervisor 
Industrial and Continuation Selool Division 

P. L. CR. se yg Assistant Director 
Vv. E. BRUNTON, Supervisor 
L. B. STAYER, Supervisor 

Bureau IV 

Finance and Statistical Research 
DORR E. CROSLEY, Deputy Superintendent 

Budget Control and Accounting Division 
FRANCES M. "BURKE, Chief Accountant 
Statistical Research Division....... JONAS E. WAGNER, Director 
J. HUGH HENDERSON, Assistant Director 


Bureau V 
The Curriculum 
WILLIAM H. BRISTOW, Deputy Superintendent 


Special Education Division........ FRANK H. REITER, Director 
M. KUGLER, Assistant Director 

Kindergarten and Elementary Education — ion 
IN PURCELL, Director 
Secondary Education Division. OO 7 BRISTOW, Director 
JOHN F. BROUGHER, Assistant a 


aT KE. Ss, by tee 
H. L. HOLBROOK, Assistant irector 
in charge of Guidance 
Extension Education Division........... w. “CASTLE, Director 
LUCY W. GLASS, Assistant Director 


in charge of Home Classes 
Health and Physical Education Division 
W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 
CHARLES D. VISBERTS. Supervisor 
HELENA McCRA 


Home Economics Education Division 
RS ANNA G. 
IRS. 


Y, Supervisor 

MRS. Li it) sor 

Art Education Division........ C. RE eit | KIRBY, Director 
Music Education Division, -M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Direc 

Visual Education Division..........+++++- Cc. F. HOBA Director 

Department Library............ MARY L. ABRAHAM, ‘Librarian 








Commission for the Study of Educational Problems 
A. W. CASTLE, Executive Secretary 





LA TNE SMATHERS, Superintendent 


M A. BOURNE, Superintendent 
Home for Training in Speech of Deaf Calidren 

GRACE A. McCLELLAN, Principal 
State Oral School for the Deaf 


KATHRINE A. VANDUSEN, Principal 


Pennsylvania State Board of Gencere 
EPH A. BERRIER, Executive Clerk 
Pennsylvania Historical PR 
AM H. SHENK, Executive Secretary 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Board 
H. H. BAISH, Secretary 





STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 








D. E. CROSLEY, Secretary 
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} President and Chief Executive Officer, JAMES N. RULE > 
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To County and District Superintendents 


We recently forwarded to all superintend- 
ents in the State copies of the following publi- 
cations: 

Bulletin No. 60, An Ejghth-Grade Course in 

School Opportunities 
Bulletin No. 58, Foundations for Character 
Education 

The number of copies printed of each of 
these bulletins is relatively small. We are ask- 
ing, therefore, that your distribution be con- 
fined to those groups where the bulletins will 
be of actual service. The Eighth-Grade Course 
in School Opportunities should be distributed 
only in cases where the material will actually 
be of service in organizing the work, either in 
departmentalized grade school organizations, 
or junior high schools where definite instruction 
in this field is provided. Sufficient copies of 
the bulletin, Foundations for Character Edu- 
cation, were printed so as to make it available 
to supervisors and to groups who are doing 
specific work in this field. 

All requests from teachers for copies of 
these publications should be made through the 
office of county and district superintendents. 

JAMES N. RULE. 





Conference of Faculties of State 
Teachers Colleges 


The Ninth Annual Conference of the Facul- 
ties of the State Teachers Colleges will meet 
in Harrisburg, March 21, 22, and 23, in the 
Education Building. This meeting brings to- 
gether all the instructors in the State Teach- 
ers Colleges in order that they may discuss 
problems of classroom instruction and uni- 
formity of content of courses offered in the 
various institutions. The program is now being 
planned by a committee of which J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, President of the State Teachers 
College at Slippery Rock, is Chairman, and 
Henry Klonower, Director of the Teacher 
Bureau, is Secretary. Other members of the 
committee are: William R. Straughn, : Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at Mans- 
field; T. T. Allen, President of the State Teach- 
ers College at East Stroudsburg; Carrie Belle 
Parkes, Indiana State Teachers College; Elsie 
Bull, West Chester State Teachers College, 
and Helen Ganser, Millersville State Teachers 
College. 

Various committees are now at work on the 
preparation of outlines of courses which are 
to be taught to prospective teachers. Sectional 
programs have been arranged at which will be 
discussed problems of interest to those who 
teach the same subjects. The following com- 
mittees have been appointed to prepare pro- 
grams on the following subjects, the chairman 
only in each case being mentioned: 


Art—Marion Farnham, West Chester 

Bursars—C. M. Hausknecht, Bloomsburg 

Deans of Instruction—Harry L. Kriner, Cali- 
fornia 

Deans of Men—John Koch, Bloomsburg 

Deans of Women—Mildred Fischer, West Ches. 
ter 

Dietitians—Deborah Bentley, Lock Haven 

English—Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock 

Educational—Isaac Doughton, Mansfield 

Latin—Emily H. Snyder, Millersville 

French—Herbert E. Manser, Mansfield 

Geography—Erna Grassmuck, Indiana 

Handwriting—Harvey A. Heintzelman, Slip. 
pery Rock 

Intermediate Supervisors—Edna J. Hazen, 
Bloomsburg 

Librarian—Ethel Sauer, West Chester 

Mathematics—J. A. Foberg, California 

Music—C. Edward Hausknecht, West Chester— 

Nurses—Lena F. Weatherly, Indiana 

Oral Expression—S. Elizabeth Tyson, West 
Chester 

Physical Education—Everett M. Sanders, In- 
diana 4 

Science—John C. Johnson, West Chester 

Social Studies—Charles Heathcote, West Ches- 
ter 

Training School—L. H. Wagenhorst, Slippery— 
Rock 


General sessions will be held in the Forunf 
of the Education Building where members oif 
the instructional staffs will be addressed by 
outstanding educators. 





Pan American Day 


On April 14, 1932, all the American Repub-§ 
lics will celebrate the second Pan American> 
Day. The purpose of the celebration is to 
strengthen the ties of friendship among the> 
peoples of this continent. 

The Pan American Union has developed ma-F 
terial of special interest to high school courses 
in civics or government, world problems, world 
history, advanced American history, or Span- 
ish and in connection with geography or history 
in the elementary schools. This material may 
be secured upon application to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 





1932 Broadcasting Program 


The Department’s broadcasting program has 
been organized along some new lines for 1932. 
Each broadcast will consume forty-five min- 
utes, fifteen of which will be devoted to musi 
under the direction of M. Claude Rosenberry, 
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State Director of Music. During the other 
thirty minutes, short formal addresses, im- 
portant announcements, interviews, questions 
and answers, discussions, and dramatizations 
will be among the features. The various pro- 
grams will be under the supervision of the 
different deputies in the Department and will be 
given over State Police Station WBAK from 
8:45 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. on the first Monday of 
each month. The programs for 1932 will be 
as follows: 

March 7—State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Doctor James N. Rule; Shippens- 
burg State Teachers College Glee Club 

April 4—State Library; State Museum; 
Music from Pennsylvania Composers 

May 2—Deputy Superintendent W. M. Deni- 
son 

June 6—Deputy Superintendent William H. 
Bristow 

July 4—Holiday 

August 1—Deputy Superintendent Charles 
D. Koch 

September 5—Holiday 

October 8—Deputy Superintendent Dorr E. 


j Crosley 


November 7—Deputy Superintendent Lind- 


ley H. Dennis 


December 5—Teacher Bureau, Henry Klon- 


‘ower; Retirement System, H. H. Baish. 





|Examinations oud Other Information 


Pertaining to Registered Nurses 
in Pennsylvania 


The results of the three examinations held 
by the Pennsylvania State Board of Examiners 


‘for Registration of Nurses, which are con- 
‘ducted in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg, and Wilkes-Barre, in March, June, and 
‘November of each year, havé just been an- 
‘nounced. The number of successful candidates 


for the year is 2053. Each of these persons 


Teceived a professional license which carries 


with it permission to use the title “Registered 
Nurse,” and the abbreviation “R. N.” 

The requirements for admission to these 
examinations include satisfactory evidence 
that the applicant is twenty-one years of age 
or over, is of good moral character, and has 
completed one year of high school work in a 
high school approved by the Department of 
Public Instruction, followed by graduation 
from a training school for nurses which gives 
at least a two-year curriculum of study, or 
has received instruction in different schools 
connected with hospitals for periods of time 
amounting to at least a two-year course as 
aforementioned. All of these training schools 
are required to be approved by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Examiners for Registra- 
tion of Nurses. 

In a recent study by James G. Pentz, Direc- 


tor of the Credentials Bureau, covering the 
years 1928, 1929, and 1930, it was found that 
in 1928 the number of training schools re- 
quiring one year of high school work for ad- 
mission was 54 per cent, while in 1930 this 
number was reduced to 20.9 per cent. In 1928, 
the schools requiring four years of high school 
work for admission was 13.2 per cent, while in 
1930 the number of schools requiring four 
years of high school work for admission had 
increased to 54.3 per cent, a gain of approxi- 
mately 300 per cent in a period of three years. 

The total enrolment of nurses in approved 
training schools for nurses during the recent 
years shows 7170 for 1928, 7854 for 1929, and 
8702 for 1930. Similarly, graduation of these 
schools is reported as 1836 for 1928, 2022 for 
1929, 2014 for 1930. 

The registration of graduate nurses was 
first authorized by an act of the General As- 
sembly in 1909, which was followed by amend- 
ments in 1923 and in 1927. Under the provi- 
sions of this act, the Pennsylvania State Board 
of Examiners for Registration of Nurses func- 
tions directly through the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. This Board consists of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex officio, 
and five members who are to be registered 
nurses, graduated from approved training 
schools, and who have been engaged in nursing 
in Pennsylvania for the last five years since 
registration. Appointments are made by the 
Governor from a list of names submitted to 
him by the Graduate Nurses Association of 
Pennsylvania. 

Examinations for the year 1932 will be con- 
ducted on March 19, June 25, and Novem- 
ber 26. 





Approval of the Two-Million-Dollar 
Revolving Fund 


The Steedle bill, providing, in part, for 
$2,000,000 as a revolving fund to aid finan- 
cially distressed districts, was approved by 
Governor Pinchot, January 26, 1932. This is 
Act 9-E passed by the Special Unemployment 
Relief Session of the General Assembly, con- 
vened in December, 1931. 

The section of the act applying to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Provided that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction with the approval of the 
Governor may make payments from this 
appropriation in advance of the due dates 
prescribed by law to school districts which 
are financially handicapped whenever he 
shall deem it necessary to make such ad- 
vance payments to enable such school dis- 
tricts to keep their public schools open. 
For the purchase of certificates of indebt- 
edness, notes, or other obligations evidenc- 
ing a temporary debt or part thereof 
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bearing interest at not less than five per 
cent (5%) and becoming due not later 
than April thirtieth, one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-three, here- 
tofore or hereafter lawfully issued by 
school districts to meet current expenses 
whenever such school districts shall be 
unable to dispose of such certificates, 
notes, or other obligations in the usual 
manner and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor shall deem it necessary to purchase 
such certificates, notes, or other obliga- 
tions to enable the schools of such dis- 
trict to remain open the sum of two million 
($2,000,000) dollars. No. certificates, 
notes, or other obligations shall be pur- 
chased unless and until they shall have 
been approved by the Department of Jus- 
tice as to legality of issue. It shall be the 
duty of such school districts to make provi- 
sion for the payment of such certificates, 
notes, or other obligations and interest 
thereon in the manner and within the time 
prescribed by law and if any school dis- 
trict shall fail to make any payment of 
interest or principal when due, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction may de- 
duct the amount of such interest or prin- 
cipal from any amount payable to such 
district from any State appropriation and 
any amount so deducted shall be deemed 
for all intents and purposes as a payment 
to the Commonwealth by such school dis- 
trict of such interest or principal.” 

It will be noted that the provisions of this 
bill do not increase the obligations of the 
Commonwealth, but constitute merely a revolv- 
ing fund which can be used as a temporary 
expedient to lend assistance to districts labor- 
ing under serious financial handicaps, where 
this is necessary to enable the schools of the 
district to remain open. 

Districts not able to keep their schools open 
otherwise, may secure the necessary blanks to 
enable them to participate by writing directly 
to the Department of Public Instruction. 





Tree Seedlings for Planting on Idle Land 

The public schools of the Commonwealth 
have been given valuable assistance by the 
Department of Forests and Waters in connec- 
tion with the planting of tree seedlings on 


idle land. These seedlings are furnished at 
standard prices for planting on private prop- 
erty and a certain number have been furnished 
free for planting on public property. The 
school authorities are advised to communicate 
directly with the Honorable Lewis E. Staley, 
Secretary of Forests and Waters, State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, in making application for tree 
seedlings or information concerning the same. 
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The following communication from Secre. 
tary Staley is self-explanatory: 
My dear Dr. Rule: 

The Department of Forests and Waters, 
as you know, raises and sells tree seed- 
lings for planting in the establishment of 
forests on idle land. Each year it has 
been furnishing free, seedlings needed by 
other State Departments for planting on 
State land in accordance with the law, 
on receipt of the usual application blank 
with the agreement on the back signed. 

I regret that this year I cannot offer 
any ornamental trees for State land as the 
supply is exhausted. If any seedlings 
are needed for reforestation the order 
should be returned to me promptly. Ship- 
ments will begin about April 1st as usual. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Lewis E. STALEY. 





State Council of Education Meeting 


The State Council of Education at its mec 
ing on February 5, authorized the payment of 
special State aid in the amount of $49,665 th 
certain school districts in Pennsylvania, af 
follows: 

To pay teachers’ salaries— 
Lilly Borough, Cambria County ... .$ 5,005 
Nanty-Glo Borough, Cambria County 3,005 
Montgomery Township, Indiana 

County 

Boggs Township, Clearfield County. 

Brisbin Borough, Clearfield County. . 

Lumber City Borough, Clearfield 

County 

To pay high school tuition— 

Menallen Township, Fayette County 10,005 

Stewart Township, Fayette County.. 2,70\F 

New Philadelphia Borough, Schuyl- 

kill County 

Brisbin Borough, Clearfield County 

Lumber City Borough, Clearfield 

County 

For general expenses— 
Boswell Borough, Somerset County. . 12,00! 
The money thus allotted is taken from thé 

special appropriation of $1,250,000 provide 

by the 1931 General Assembly to assist finat- 
cially handicapped and distressed school dis 
tricts. 


4,16 
70% 





A TRIP TO EUROPE as a prize for the Sixth 
National Competitive Examination on tht 
League of Nations is announced by Stepha! 
A. Duggan, chairman of the national conte! 
committee of the League of Nations Assoclé 
tion. The prize was won last year by Rollané 
Rogers of Auburn, Washington. There was ! 
total of 1226 papers from every state o 
the Union. 
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A School Democracy 


A Program for Education in Citizenship* 


By TENSARD De WOLF 


Secretary, Committee for Education in Citizenship 
National Municipal League, Pittsburgh 


Public schools supported by taxation exist 
on the single proposition that in a democracy 
it is necessary to educate for citizenship. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction in 1922 stated that the making of 
intelligent, qualified citizens is “the only justi- 
fication of the tax-supported public school 
system,” and again in 1930: “The primary 
function of the school, therefore, is to give 
the right kind of citizenship training.” 


After almost a century, with schools sup- 
ported by a tax on all the people, whether 
they have children in the schools or not, we 
should ask this question: Have the schools 
actually trained a body of citizens interested 
in the problems of government and in the per- 
formance of their civic duties? 

The practical answer is that today less than 
half the citizens usually vote at elections and 
that not more than one-tenth of our young 
people at twenty-one go to the polls. 


For many years schools considered the teach- 
ing of civics and United States history a ful- 
fillment of their obligation to train for citi- 
zenship. During the past decade, however, it 
was realized that this was not enough. Studies 
in vocations, sociology, and economics were 
added, and these combined with civics, history, 
and geography in well-integrated courses were 
called the social sciences. However, this vast 
fund of information, in a- form to be most 
easily assimilated, has not aroused greater 
student interest or stimulated active citizen- 
ship at majority. 

Finally, educators began to study the prob- 
lem of training in citizenship from the view- 
point of new educational methods, successful 
in other studies. First has come acceptance 
of the theory that the best educative method 
consists in stimulating definite pupil activity 
together with appreciation of the fact that 
the school itself, with the problems normally 
arising in pupil control and management, of- 
fers a perfect civic laboratory. There has fol- 
lowed the realization that more important than 
book learning about the machinery of gov- 
ernment is the acquisition of good citizenship 
ideals, attitudes, and habits. 


*The experiment now being conducted in Pitts- 
burgh and in the County of Allegheny by the Pitts- 
burgh Committee for Education in Citizenship, 
under the auspices of City Superintendent Ben G. 
Graham and County Superintendent C. E. Dickey, 
deserves the careful consideration of all students 
of education. 


Upon this basis new programs are being 
planned. These include not only revised 
courses in the social studies, presented from 
the viewpoint of citizenship, but also new civic 
projects and citizenship programs that intro- 
duce actual practice of democracy through stu- 
dent government organizations. It is with 
school citizenship organizations that this bul- 
letin deals specifically. 

To educate for democracy in a school de- 
mocracy means infinitely more than the mere 
formation of student organizations. These 
must be the outcome of a comprehensive pro- 
gram that first trains the child in democratic 
attitudes of mind and habits of action. 

The first objective, then, is to kindle in the 
pupil’s mind a democratic spirit, a proper at- 
titude toward life. For the modern child, much 
of the formative period of his life is spent in 
the school room. The school then should be 
imbued with and dominated by the spirit of 
democracy. Only when democratic ideals con- 
trol the minds of principal and teacher, can 
they be transmitted to the mind of the child. 

Educators must realize, too, that student 
democracy does not mean student control, any 
more than adult citizenship means unrestrained 
freedom of action. Both school citizenship 
and adult citizenship are subject to the au- 
thority of rules and laws established for the 
common good. 

Finally, principals and teachers must recog- 
nize the fact that student participation in 
school activities can be extended only as far 
and as rapidly as the average child at va- 
rious age periods can develop habits of good 
citizenship. It will be limited also by the 
ability of principals and teachers to appreci- 
ate and direct successfully the situations at- 
tendant upon pupil participation. 

Good citizenship in a democracy means con- 
duct dominated by attitudes of mind and hab- 
its of action that lead to the highest devel- 
opment of the individual in conformity with 
the greatest good of the community. This is 
true whether in school or in adult citizenship. 

If democracy is to be viewed first as a state 
of mind, the initial step for the teacher is to 
inspire the pupil with democratic ideals and 
attitudes. Since, as has been said, this is best 
done through situations normally arising in 
school life, the classroom is the place to begin. 

The teacher should follow the theory of mod- 
ern education, which emphasizes pupil activ- 
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ity and pupil participation in classes. Rigidly 
formal procedures must give way to intelli- 
gent, cooperative, and purposeful activity. 
The child must cease to be a repository into 
which information is packed to be drawn out 
again at examination and forgotten. He must 
be encouraged to think, to reason, to discuss, 
and thus to reach conclusions. His textbook 
must be no longer a dull compendium of facts 
to be memorized, but must become an inter- 
esting outline of informative matter for class- 
room discussion and activities. 

Through such educative methods democratic 
attitudes of mind are established. The give 
and take of classroom discussion form the 
best preparation for the clash of interests and 
opinions that shape adult life and society in 
a democracy. The fact that in class the prob- 
lem is finally solved from the viewpoint of the 
whole group, with the teacher as arbitrator, 
prepares the pupil to accept the judgment 
of the community as a standard for adult life. 

After making class work a cooperative en- 
terprise, teachers can take up questions in- 
volving room management. This does not 
mean the establishment yet of student organi- 
zations. What is suggested is the simple prac- 
tice, followed for generations by successful 
teachers, of having children accept many of 
the responsibilities for the welfare of the 
room, its physical equipment, and the deport- 
ment of the pupils. Teachers have long de- 
veloped in their pupils ideals of service by 
allowing them to participate in the business 
of the school by running errands, passing ma- 
terials, accepting responsibility for care of 
flowers, pictures, books, pencils, ink, crayon, 
blackboards, and other school property. In a 
majority of schools pupils successfully coop- 
erate in many matters relating to department 
and conduct. 

Nevertheless, if school citizenship is to be 
developed by these activities—and no place in 
the school offers a greater opportunity—a mere 
assignment of such duties to a pupil will not 
be effective. Each task should be discussed 
fully by the entire room. The pupils should 
be made to feel that as a room community 
they have accepted certain responsibilities, 
and that those carrying out the work are the 
agents of the group. 

When democratic attitudes of mind have 
been established in the child, first through 
class methods and then through room man- 
agement with actual student discussion and 
participation in solving problems, it is time 
to extend these activities to the entire school. 
Every intelligent principal and teacher is cog- 
nizant of problems in the school building, halls, 
and grounds, where pupil cooperation in man- 
agement has proved effective. In many schools 
today, without formal student organizations, 
pupils are successfully directing play and con- 
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duct in the school yard, planning and execut- 
ing improvements in the grounds, keeping 
order in the halls, directing traffic on the 
streets, etc., etc. 

But have such situations been used to their 
fullest possibility in developing democratic 
habits of thinking and acting, or are they still 
being handled by autocratic methods of the 
past? Are these duties simply assigned to 
favorite pupils, or have they been made re- 
wards for good school citizenship after a thor- 
ough discussion with the school body? The 
manner in which such service is inaugurated 
is more important than the thing itself. It 
can be the making of the school into either a 
democracy or an autocracy. Under a citizen- 
ship program discipline should be considered 
almost entirely from the viewpoint of train- 
ing in democracy. Thus it may become a pow- 
erful educative force in itself. 

With the development of democratic atti- 
tudes and practices comes the formation of 
habits of good citizenship. Although the prac- 
tices suggested will form the foundation for 
such habits, the teacher must never lose sight 
of the fact that right habits of action and con- 
duct are essential to the success of any citi- 
zenship program. For example, such habits 
as self-restraint, cooperation, self-reliance, ini- 
tiative, courtesy, punctuality, neatness, hon- 
esty, unselfishness, service, etc., etc., are vital 
to a high quality of citizenship. It is the busi- 
ness of the school to see that these habits 
become so integrated in the personality of the 
pupil that they go through life with him. 

The final step, therefore, after pupil par- 
ticipation in class work and in room and school 
management has been established success- 
fully, is to form student-citizenship organiza- 
tions and to extend such activities to the wid- 
est range. The organization naturally begins 
with the room. The grade must be decided 
by principal and teachers. Type of students, 
home environment, and previous school prepa- 
ration should be the determining factors. 
The fourth grade has been selected by many 
schools for beginning room organization, al- 
though other schools have started in the first 
grade. The home-room period, the period for 
English, civics, or history, the auditorium pe- 
riod in a platoon school, or the time allotted 
for opening exercises may be used once or 
twice a week for meetings. 

At the start full explanation of the purposes 
and methods of school citizenship organiza- 
tions should be made. It should be explained 
that because pupils have shown an ability and 
desire to participate in school activities, 
greater authority is being extended to them. 
What school democracy and school citizenship 
mean, and that this is a preparation for adult 
citizenship, should be made plain. Direct 
methods should be used. If a pupil is ready 
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to participate in a school organization, he 
should know fully its purpose and goal; that 
it is not a new form of entertainment or play, 
but a serious business. A child, who will not 
be interested in the federal constitution or the 
machinery of government underlying it, can 
understand the principle of democracy when 
applied to his own school life and will be- 
come enthusiastic in applying it. 


The room organization should be simple; 
the only officers, a president and secretary. A 
constitution should not be written as a whole, 
but should evolve step by step as occasion de- 
mands. It can be written on the blackboard 
as each section is discussed and decided upon. 
For example, at the first meeting, the name 
and purposes of the organization can be de- 
termined; at the second meeting, the officers 
and their duties; at the third, simple rules of 
procedure; at the fourth, election of officers. 
These steps will naturally be governed by the 
age of the pupils and their experience. 


The basic rules of parliamentary procedure 
can be followed even in the lower grades. Pu- 
pils, if proper classroom methods have been 
used, already know they must be recognized 
by the presiding officer (in class, the teacher), 
stand when speaking, address the group, talk 
distinctly, discuss only one subject at a time, 
avoid interrupting, be courteous in criticism, 
etc., ete. Even children in the lower grades 
soon learn to write minutes of their meetings 
in a clear, concise, and informative manner. 


As a room organization develops and the 
pupils show a higher type of school citizen- 
ship with increased ability to deal with their 
own problems, the authority delegated to them 
can be enlarged. At the beginning this in- 
crease of authority applies only to those ac- 
tivities already being carried out successfully 
by the pupils. The change is in method. In- 
stead of the teacher’s delegating such duties 
after informal discussion, they are assigned 
formally by the student organization, which 
as a body makes itself responsible for their 
performance. Eventually the room organiza- 
tion not only will deal successfully with many 
of the problems of room management, but in 
the higher grades will originate and carry out 
a majority of the literary, social, and extra- 
curricular programs and exercises. To list 
these in a short bulletin is impossible and un- 
necessary because every teacher is familiar 
with them. 


With the successful establishment of room 
organizations, it is a simple step to a School 
Citizens’ Council, representing the entire 
school. One or two representatives elected by 
each room make up the Council. Its officers 
should be restricted to the higher grades. It 
may be desirable to establish standards of 
scholarship and school citizenship (measured 
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by specific habits) for membership in the 
Council. 

The School Council, under direction of the 
principal or teacher, will soon take over many 
of the responsibilities connected with pupil 
deportment, school management, and care of 
school property. The Council through its of- 
ficers and committees can deal successfully 
with the practical problems relating to stu- 
dents entering and leaving the building, 
movement through the halls from room to 
room, care of toilets and locker rooms, care 
of play and physical equipment, direction of 
activities in the playground, preservation of 
order outside the school, direction of traffic, 
etc., etc. The willingness of pupils to serve 
is remarkable, and their cooperation in man- 
agement will be limited only by the ability of 
the principal or teacher to direct their 
energies. 


The other student activities, social, recrea- 
tional, and educational, in which pupils may 
participate are of the greatest variety. To 
enumerate a few activities: students may or- 
ganize, prepare programs, and conduct exer- 
cises for assemblies, auditorium periods, lit- 
erary and patriotic celebrations and birthdays, 
debates, and athletic contests; they may beau- 
tify halls with pictures and decorations, start 
a school library, beautify the grounds by 
planting flowers and trees, organize and di- 
rect athletic teams and inter-school contests; 
provide equipment for playground, athletic 
teams, and gymnasium; direct safety patrols, 
savings programs, thrift, health, and clean- 
up campaigns, etc. Student-citizenship or- 
ganizations by aggressive public campaigns 
have caused the passage of bond issues for 
new school buildings, the purchase of prop- 
erty for playgrounds, and the improvement 
of streets and roads leading to school build- 
ings. 

Other student bodies with the encourage- 
ment of principals, interested in social prob- 
lems, have made investigations and surveys 
in neighborhood conditions and have studied 
problems relating to public health, sanitation, 
housing, recreation, planning, safety, and the 
like. 

All student activities eventually should func- 
tion through the School Citizens’ Council. 
However, it is advisable not to interfere with 
any well-organized activity, often national in 
character and with a definite program, such 
as a safety council, but merely to merge it 
into the student organization and to make ap- 
pointments to such bodies as a reward for 
good school citizenship. 

The foregoing suggestions have been made 
especially for graded schools, but it is the 
rural school—the Little Red School House— 
that comes first to the mind of the American 
people when they think of safeguarding and 
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preserving the liberties that have been left 
to them by their forefathers. The one-room 
school presents problems distinct from those 
of the graded school. Nevertheless, the teacher 
in the rural school, handicapped as she may 
be by lack of equipment, crowded schoolroom, 
overloaded schedule, limited recitation periods, 
and wide disparity in pupil ages, still has the 
opportunity to carry out to the fullest degree 
the most fundamental elements of a school 
citizenship program. More important than 
formal student organizations is the democrati- 
zation of the school itself by democratic meth- 
ods in teaching and room management. That 
is the foundation of everything else. 

In the one-room school the problem formed 
by the wide disparity in the ages of the pupils 
is met by some teachers through the forma- 
tion of two organizations according to age pe- 
riods. Others have secured good results with 
one school council composed of representa- 
tives of all the grades. In any case care must 
be taken that the younger pupils are assigned 
school citizenship duties in keeping with their 
interests and abilities. In some schools with 
a single organization, older students may be- 
come proctors for younger pupils as part of 
their citizenship duties. 

In the one-room school probably the best 
time to hold meetings for the discussion of 
citizenship problems will be on Friday after- 
noon. Very short meetings may be held after 
the morning opening exercises. Class periods 
in various subjects as suggested for graded 
schools may also be used. 

The interests of pupils in the rural districts 
differ in certain respects from those in urban 
centers. As a rule they are in closer contact 
with practical affairs and outdoor life. The 
teacher will realize this and direct the extra- 
curricular activities accordingly. She should 
recognize, however, that those interests are 
just as important to the pupil in the country 
school as others are to the city pupil, and 
that frequently they ‘can be related more 
definitely and practically to the life of the 
student, his home, and community than is 
ever possible with the interests of pupils in 
a city. In this respect, the opportunities for 
service are greater for a teacher in the rural 
school than in the city school. 





Annual Vocational Conference . 

The Annual Vocational Conference for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will again be 
held at Eagles Mere, June 30, July 1 and 2, 
1932, as announced by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The conference, which is 
to be in charge of Deputy Superintendent 
L. H. Dennis, will begin at 8:00 a.m., Thurs- 
day morning, June 30, and will close Saturday 
noon, July 2. Conference headquarters will be 
at the Forest INN HOTEL. 
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Attendance Report Honor Roll 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintendents 
to forward all their December attendance re- 
ports to the Department of Public Instruction 


on time: 


Adams 
Beaver 
Bedford 


Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Cumberland 
Delaware 


Abington 
Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Cecil 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Dickson City 
Donora 
Dormont 
Dubois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
East Conemaugh 
Easton 

East Pittsburgh 
Ellwood City 


Ford City 
Forest City 
Franklin 


Counties 
Elk 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 


Districts 


German 
Greensburg 
Greenvilie 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Haverford 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lancaster 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan 
Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 
Mauch Chunk 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Mt. Carmel 
Mt. Pleasant 
oro 
Mt. Pleasant 
Twp. 
Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 
New Castle 


Mifflin 
Monroe 
Montour 
Northumberland 
Perry 

Pike 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Sullivan 
Tioga 
Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


New Kensington 
Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
North Braddock 
Oil City 

Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 

Sayre 
Scottdale 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Steelton 
Summit Hill 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilson 
Windber 
York 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s December attendance report failed 
to reach the Department of Public Instruction 


on time: 


Crawford 


Dauphin 


Greene 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 
other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. James 
B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis 

L. Bacon. 483 pp. Macmillan. $2.25 
This book, as its name implies, treats a 
large number of significant aspects of sec- 
ondary school administration; recognizes sec- 
ondary education as the period in the pupil’s 
life which begins with junior high school and 
ends with the junior college, and includes 
phases of articulation in its numerous discus- 
sions. It also recognizes problems of secondary 
education incident to varying sizes of sec- 
ondary schools and has separate chapters deal- 
ing with the problems of a large high school 
and a small high school. Each chapter has 


a series of questions intended to stimulate 


discussion, and gives references to a class 
library dealing with the topics treated. The 
book is most inclusive in the problems which 
it treats. Naming a few of the chapters prob- 
ably best illustrates its scope: Constructing 
the Daily Schedule, The Control of Pupils, The 
Direction of School Publications, The School 
Assembly, Health and Physical Education, The 
Principal and the Direction of Study, Exam- 
inations and Marks, Secondary School and Col- 
lege Relations, and The Public-Relations Pro- 
gram. Features of the book which commend 
it highly are the simplicity and practical treat- 
ment which are given to all of the topics dis- 
cussed, 


Eight vol- 
The S. L. 


WEEDON’S MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
umes. Profusely illustrated. 
Weedon Co., Cleveland 

A highly competent staff under the direction 
of Garry Cleveland Myers here presents an 
authoritative, interesting, and beautiful en- 
cyclopedia written in simple language pri- 
marily for young readers but appealing to 
older readers as well. It is written for the 
family and for the school. In a modern spirit, 
this staff presents the wisdom of the ages— 
including our own age of marvels—as delight- 
fully as a Robinson Crusoe story or a ramble 
through the halls of a great museum, In ad- 
dition to giving young folks information on 
any topic that they are likely to look up, it in- 
cludes modern aid in solving home, health, 


and safety problems, and abounds in delight- 
ful and profitable things to read, and read 
aloud for sheer entertainment. It popularizes 
information pertaining to voting, tax-paying, 
business, law, medicines, security against 
crime, disposal of garbage, purification of 
water, enactment and interpretation of laws, 
and a thousand other topics of interest to 
young and older citizens. 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION. Edgar M. Draper and Alexander C. 
Roberts. 549 pp. Century. $2.25 

This is an incisive discussion of the prob- 

lems of American secondary education based 
upon the authors’ wide and varied experiences 
as teachers, principals, superintendents, and 
teacher-trainers. It is comprehensive in scope, 
thoroughly practical in treatment, progres- 
sive in point of view, and sound in judgment. 
Both the junior high school and the junior 
college are included in the discussion. The 
book contains many comments on such often 
debated topics as the teacher’s place in the 
administration of secondary education, the 
teacher’s research activities and use of educa- 
tional measurements, the teacher’s preparation 
for an advisory role in aiding pupils in educa- 
tional and vocational problems, the teacher’s 
leadership in the social affairs of the school 
and the community, and recent developments 
in methods. 


THE AUDITORIUM SociAL Arts. Harry Graves 
Miller and Newton W. Chaffee. 424 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $2.20 

Auditorium work is in an _ experimental 
stage. Up to this time teachers have had no 
program and no suggested methods, except as 
individual groups in scattered cities have de- 
veloped them. Auditorium Social Arts evalu- 
ates the auditorium practice as worked out in 
elementary, intermediate or junior high 
schools, high schools, and colleges in more 
than twenty cities in the United States. It 
covers auditorium class work as well as the as- 
sembly; furnishes an adequate treatment of 
organization, of administration, and of pro- 
gram making, with emphasis on objectives and 
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outcomes. Throughout, the authors combine 
theory and practice. The book is organized 
into five parts: Part I considers the theo- 
retical, historical, and psychological bases of 
the work. Part II gives a description of audi- 
torium social arts on the elementary school 
level. Part III deals with the intermediate or 
junior high school level. Parts II and III de- 
scribe auditorium work in many cities, notably 
Gary, Kansas City, Akron, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Long Beach, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New- 
ark, Detroit, and Saginaw, and others, Part 
IV covers the work in senior high school and 
the interest in the work evidenced in college. 
Part V discusses auditorium problems from 
the standpoint of the board of education, su- 
perintendent, principal, supervisor, and teach- 
ers. Several chapters have been contributed 
by leaders in this particular educational field. 


THE SUPERVISION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. C, J. 
Anderson and I. Jewell Simpson. 467 pp. 
Illus. Appleton. $2.50 

The authors realize that rural education, 
with its limited curriculum, inadequately 
trained personnel, and meager equipment, 
presents an urgent situation in American edu- 
cation. Because the supervisor of rural 
schools faces conditions unlike those in urban 
areas and because previous volumes on super- 
vision have not dealt with his problem, the 
authors here discuss rural supervision of the 
one-teacher school and of small and large con- 
solidated schools. Chapters deal with plan- 
ning county supervisory programs, budgeting 
the time of the supervisor, planning workable 
daily schedules for small schools, visiting the 
rural classroom, supervisory uses of tests, con- 
ferences, planning teachers’ institutes, demon- 
stration lessons, interpretation of course of 
study. Case histories, illustrative examples, 

illustrations, and selected references add im- 

mensely to the value of the book. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
William A. Smith. 429 pp. Macmillan. 
$2.50 

This book traces “the rise and development 
of the democratic American secondary school 
system,” beginning with the junior high school 
and ending with the junior college. Especially 
valuable are the sections which deal with the 
characteristics and needs of secondary school 
pupils and with the curriculum and curriculum 
making. Surveys of worth-while literature 
and reports of research projects prove a wide 
and scholarly study of the field. 


100 SELECTED ORATIONS. Compiled by Albert 
Mason Harris. 439 pp. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. $1 

A collection of 100 choice speeches classified 
as new declamations, recent prize winners, old 
favorites, and descriptive pieces. 
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Your CHILD AND His Parents. Alice C. Brill 
and May P. Youtz, State Univ. of Iowa. 
339 pp. Appleton & Co. $2 

A text in child guidance for college courses 
in parent education; also suggestive to super- 
intendents and principals who wish to encour- 
age parents in child-study groups. It contains 
questions of discipline and obedience, of the 
child’s imagination, of play, of heredity and 
environment, of sex; case histories; questions, 
outlines, charts, examples, quotations, sug- 
gested readings, and bibliography. 


CHANGING GOVERNMENTS AND CHANGING CUL- 
TURES. The World’s March toward De- 
mocracy. Harold Rugg, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 701 pp. Ginn & Com- 
pany. $2 

The effect of changing civilization on the 

government and culture of four representative 
European countries—England, France, Ger- 
many, and Russia—and how European modes 
of government and living have affected the 
Far East and Mexico. A background for ap- 
preciation of present world problems. Special 
emphasis on “leaders” or “frontier thinkers” 
in government, the sciences, and the arts. 
Vivid style, with vocabulary scientifically ana- 
lyzed; dramatic episode; forewords and sum- 
maries; wealth of illustrative material; out- 
side readings for each chapter; Pupil’s Work- 
book of directed study with activities and 
problems correlated chapter by chapter. 


THE WHOLESOME PERSONALITY. William H. 
Burnham. 713 pp. Appleton. $2.75 

This book is a continuation of the subject of 
mental hygiene to which an introductory vol- 
ume, “The Normal Mind,” published in 1924, 
was devoted. The new book shows how, 
through the integration of all the different 
factors and traits and different selves of the 
individual, a wholesome personality may be 
developed. It presents the scientific concep- 
tion of the normal personality, the conditions 
that seem favorable to its wholesome develop- 
ment, and also some of the conditions likely 
to produce personality disorders. Each chap- 
ter is summarized and includes a bibliography. 


A L’ENSEIGNE DU Coq. Choix de Lectures 
Elémentaires. E. Saxelby. 179 pp. Illus. 
Ginn & Co. $0.80 

Twenty delightful stories, simple yet not too 

childish, for pupils in first year French, Di- 

rect method exercises follow each story. 


Ou, Mr. Noaw! Sarah M. Mullen and 
Muriel Lang, Lincoln H. S., Los Angeles. 

204 pp. Illus. Century Co. $0.88 
“Mr. Noah,” William M. Mann, headed the 
Smith-Chrysler Expedition to eastern Africa. 
The party, especially desirous to secure 
giraffes for the capital city zoo, brought back 
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over 1700 wild animals, the largest shipment 
that ever crossed the seas at one time. The 
book gives twelve stories of animal life, de- 
signed to develop good reading habits among 
seventh graders. Each story has an introduc- 
tory statement, tests, discussion topics, and 
word studies. 





Books Received 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.: 
FACT AND StTorY READER. Book VIII. H. 
Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, Katherine 
L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. Skinner 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. James Baldwin 
Pupits’ HELP BooKs IN GEOGRAPHY. Books 
II and III. B. H. Schockel, Mattie B. 
Fry, and J. E. Switzer 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, IIl.: 
ADVENTURES IN FACT AND FANCY. Frances 
L. Taylor. $0.84 
PETER AND NANCY IN EUROPE. 
Comfort. $0.75 
Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 
$1 
BILLY GENE’S PLAY Days. Maude D. Lynch. 
$0.68 
ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH GRAMMAR. Ralph 
E. House and Erwin K. Mapes. °$1.40 
GENERAL MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Robert C. Woellner and Eugene 
C. Wittick. $1.12 
THE INQUISITIVE WINSLOWS. Lydia L. Rob- 
erts and Mary E. Pennell. $0.76 
THE OLD-WoRLD BEGINNINGS OF AMERICA. 
Mary G. Kelty. $1 
SELECTED Essays. Caroline B. Bourland. $1 
SUMMER FuN. J. Mace Andress and Annie 
T. Andress. $0.64 
THREE StTorIES By Bauzac. Edited by 
George D. Morris. $1 
A WoRKBOOK IN LATIN COMPREHENSION. 
John F. Gummere. $0.64 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
REALISM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. William 
S. Learned 
D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 
ELEVENTH YEAR MATHEMATICS. Joseph B. 
Orleans and Hallie S. Poole. $1.32 
Laidlaw Brothers, 118 E. 25th St., N. Y. C.: 
THE STANFORD SPELLER. Grades II, III, IV, 
V, VI, VII, VIII. John C. Almack and 
Elmer H. Staffelbach 
McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
First YEARBOOK: SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE SCHOOLS. De- 
partment of Social Studies, N.E.A. $2 
ILLUSTRATED STUDY GUIDE FOR ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL History. Charles A. Coul- 
omb. $0.44 


Mildred H. 


Mary G. Kelty. 
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The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Ezra T. Towne. $1.68 
SOCIETY AND EDUCATION. John A. Kinne- 

man. $2 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


EDUCATIONAL LAW AND ADMINISTRATION. M. 
M. Chambers, 404 E. 10th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. $0.25 

FEEDING A FAMILY AT Low Cost. Evaporated 
Milk Association, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

GOLD, INTERNATIONAL TRADE BALANCES, AND 
PROSPERITY, James H. Rogers; How To 
GROW -A PERSONALITY, John B. Watson; 
THE IDEA OF PLANNING, George Soule; 
MENDING BROKEN PERSONALITIES, F. A. 
Moss; PLANNING IN WESTERN EUROPE, 
Lewis L. Lorwin; RESPONSIBILITY AND 
ECONOMIC DISTRESS, Rexford G. Tugwell; 
THE TARIFF IN RELATION TO PROSPERITY, 
Ernest M. Patterson; TRANSIENT CHANGES 
IN PERSONALITY, Fred A. Moss. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Hoover’s Economic Pouicy. Rexford G. 
Tugwell. The John Day Co., 386 4th Ave., 
N. Y. C. $0.25 

THE MYTH OF RUGGED AMERICAN INDIVIDUAL- 
IsM. Charles A. Beard. The John Day 
Co., 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. $0.25 

A SuRVEY OF SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES IN THE 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Edward T. Myers. The National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, 370 7th 
Ave., N. Y. C. $0.50 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C.; BIENNIAL SURVEY 

OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 1928- 

1980. Walton C. John, Department of Interior; 

PRICES: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AND COST 

oF LIVING, Department of Labor. 





Music taught in the Brown Township, Mifflin 
County, schools consists of two divisions: a 
vocal and an instrumental department. Class 
and private instruction is given in string and 
brass instruments, as well as percussion in- 
struments. Children from the fourth grade 
through the eighth grade participate in the 
instrumental instruction. Each instrument is 
bought and owned by the individual child and 
school time is given to help the child to de- 
velop his talent. There are three musical or- 
ganizations in the high school with a student 
body of seventy-one: a boys’ glee club, a girls’ 
glee club, and an orchestra in which both junior 
and senior high school students participate. 
There is an average of twenty members in 
each organization and all rehearsals are held 
either after school or at night. 
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PENNSYLVANIA achieved ffirst place in 
N. E. A. membership in 1931 with 26,794 mem- 
bers, an increase of 2,431 over 1930. Ohio is 
second with 24,859 members; California, third 
with 24,731. 


JAMES N. RULE, superintendent of public 
instruction, received an honorary doctor of 
laws from Temple University on February 15, 
the 89th anniversary of the founder of Temple, 
the late Russell H. Conwell. 


S. M. STouFFER, superintendent of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, formerly superintendent at 
Pottstown and Hanover, has been unanimously 
elected president of the Delaware State Edu- 
cation Association. Wilmington has been car- 
rying on an extensive building program, and 
Mr. Stouffer is now planning a new high 
school to cost nearly $3,000,000. 


W. G. CHAMBERS, dean of the school of edu- 
cation of Pennsylvania State College, is this 
year the president of the National Association 
of Colleges and Departments of Education. He 
arranged a series of programs which were 
given in connection with the convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association on February 
19 and 20. He has also recently received 
notice of his selection as a fellow of the 
National Geographic Society. 


O. H. BAKELESS of Bloomsburg has given 
the following books to the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial, Cloverton, Columbia, Pa.: The 
Magic Island, W. B. Seabrook; Mére Marie 
of the Ursulines, Agnes Repplier; From Day 
to Day, Ferdynand Goetel; Catherine-Paris, 
Marthe Lucie Bibasco; A Buried Treasure, 
Elizabeth M. Roberts; Lorraine, Robert Cham- 
bers. 


G. C. L. Riemer, president of the State 
Teachers College, Clarion, has been elected 
president of the Clarion Kiwanis Club for 
the second consecutive time. 


SAMUEL H. WILLIAMS, Pittsburgh zoologist, 
has been appointed a member of the State 
Game Commission by Governor Pinchot. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, president of La- 
fayette College, was elected treasurer of the 





Association of American Colleges at a meeting 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 22. 


SARAH HUTCHINSON, head of the home eco- 
nomics department of Cecil Township High 
School, Washington County, resigned her posi- 
tion January 11 to accept a similar one in 
Canonsburg High School. The latter position 
was left vacant by the death of Fannie E. 
Ruley on December 28. 


LEE L. DRIVER, director of the rural schools 
division of the department of public instruc- 
tion, spoke January 24 over the radio on the 
topic, “The School and the Rural Community.” 
His address was one of a series of lectures 
during January and February sponsored by 
the National Education Association. 


CHARLES §S. DAVIS, superintendent of Steel- 
ton’s schools, received in January a medal from 
his Kiwanis Club for outstanding service in 
the community. His service there covers fifty 
years as grade teacher, high school principal, 
and superintendent. He is a director of the 
Kiwanis Club and chairman of its committee 
on vocational guidance. 


BERNIECE CHANDLER, librarian of the Spring- 
field Township High School, Montgomery 
County, reports library attendance during Jan- 
uary of 4,248 with 1,195 books lent. The en- 
rolment in the senior high school is 185 and 
in junior high school, 240. There has been a 
steady growth in student interest and in the 
use of library facilities since a full-time 
librarian was employed in 1930. 


Q. A. W. RonrsacH of the University of 
Pittsburgh will spend the next semester of 
the college year visiting educational institu- 
tions in the eastern part of the United States. 


Kate ALLENDER of Rogersville, Tenn., who 
taught her first school before the close of the 
Civil War and who has a continuous service 
of more than sixty-seven years, was honored 
by former students of Fulton, Bedford, and 
Chester counties, Pennsylvania, on her nine- 
tieth birthday, December 10, 1931. A gift of 
gold and flowers was accompanied by a card 
which bore the names of forty-five former 
pupils. Miss Allender is teaching now in 8 
private school of Tennessee. 
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CHAIRMEN of the Association’s three stand- 
ing committees were elected by preferential 
ballots, as follows: 

Legislation, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Resolutions, W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg 

Teacher Welfare, E. C. Broome, Philadelphia 


LYCOMING COUNTY, pursuant to a resolution 
adopted in 19380, became a 100% unit of the 
N. E. A. during the 1931 institute last Novem- 
ber. The number of members is 310. The 
superintendent is Sylvester B. Dunlap, Wil- 
liamsport. 


BIGLER TOWNSHIP, Madera, teachers have 
been actively engaged, under the leadership 
of a committee appointed by the principal, in 
creating a fund with which to purchase cloth- 
ing for needy school children. The fund which 
has as its nucleus a voluntary contribution on 
the part of the teachers has been able to pro- 
vide clothing for practically all of the desti- 
tute children. Gifts of used clothing were also 
solicited and redistributed to the unfortunate. 


DELAWARE CouNTY Music Supervisors Asso- 
ciation, which recently disbanded, sent to the 
Welfare Fund of the P.S.E.A. the money, $3.07, 
which remained in its treasury. 


THE ANNUAL MIDWINTER educational méeting 


of the Jersey Shore Teachers Association, 
which is a branch of the P.S.E.A., was held 
Thursday evening, January 28. Reagan Hoch, 
principal of Lock Haven High School, gave 
a very interesting and instructive talk. 


INGRAM Parent-Teacher Association in Oc- 
tober, 1931, organized adult classes for its 
members under the supervision of M. A. 
Steiner, supervising principal of the Ingram 
schools. Classes in sewing, English usage, 
current history, educational psychology, and 
physical education have been conducted weekly 
since then. Considerable interest has been 
taken in this program, for the regular at- 
tendance has averaged about eighty adults. 


New CASTLE trade school and industrial 
arts departments have opened courses in shoe 
repair work. The schools will cooperate with 
relief agencies during the present economic 
depression in repairing shoes of school chil- 
dren. 


FOR THE TWELFTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR the 
teaching staff of Corry had enrolled 100 per 
cent in local, State, and National Associations. 
They have also contributed to the Welfare 
Fund each year since its inception. 


A NEW THREE-ROOM BUILDING has just been 
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finished and occupied in Jackson, Susquehan- 
na County. The total cost of the building was 
about $7,200. 


East STROUDSBURG school district is building 
a new junior high school at a cost of $150,000. 
The building will be ready for occupancy in 
September, 1932. The district is also refund- 
ing $67,000 of former bond issues. 


SHILLINGTON school district has acquired 
eight additional acres of land from the tract 
of the county home. This land was secured 
at an expense of $24,000 through special court 
action. The tract adjoins the present high 
school site which now contains 21 acres. It is 
one of the finest in the county. A part of this 
ground will be used for an elementary school, 
and part will be developed into an athletic 
field. 


THE MID-YEAR CLASS of Abington High 
School of 58 members built its program on the 
Life of Washington. Topics of short orations 
by members of the class were: Obey the Law, 
Cherish Public Credit, Beware of the Evils 
of Party Spirit, Preserve Reciprocal Checks of 
Power, Enlighten Public Opinion, Encourage 
Religion, Cultivate Peace with All Nations. 
H. M. J. Klein of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, addressed the class on The Character and 
Culture of Washington as an Example to the 
Youth of Today. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Herman Johnson 
the Fleetwood school band and orchestra have 
made rapid strides since their organization 
last April. The orchestra has increased in 
membership from ten to twenty-eight and the 
band from eighteen to thirty-two. Seven 
months after its organization, the band played 
in public. Members of the orchestra recently 
broadcast a twenty-five minute program over 
station WABC of Allentown. 


DURING THESE DEPRESSION DAYS many chil- 
dren and parents of Nazareth praise the direc- 
tors who have retained the successful married 
women teachers. Their practical home ex- 
perience has aided many in this crisis. 


THE AMBRIDGE board of education at a 
recent meeting adopted the twelve-months’ 
school. The plan was adopted as an emergency 
measure to care for the overcrowded condition 
in the junior and senior high schools. The 
plan is strictly an emergency measure and 
permits pupils to attend nine of the twelve 
months. The school year will be divided into 
four quarters and the school enrolment equally 
between the quarters. The first quarter will 
start sometime the middle of July. Joseph R. 
Miller is superintendent of Ambridge schools. 
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BEAVER CoUNTY SCHOOL DirREcToRS held their 
annual convention in Beaver High School, 
February 11 and 12. 


LOGAN SCHOOL of Industry Township, Beaver 
County, was dedicated January 29. 


THE INDIANA County high school principals 
and teachers association met at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, on February 17. 
Exhibits, section meetings, and a dinner com- 
prised the program. 


PHILADELPHIA’S board of education has voted 
to increase the salaries of several hundred 
school teachers in sums varying from $100 to 
$175 annually. The additional expenditure 
will amount to a total of $150,000. 


BLYTHE TOWNSHIP HIGH ScHOOL, Schuyl- 
kill County, has organized a Junior Mechanic 
Club. This club is under the leadership of 
P. L. Cressman of the department of public 
instruction at Harrisburg, who is doing all 
in his power to make the movement nation- 
wide. The purpose of this club is to motivate 
all types of industrial arts work in junior 
high schools by the granting of awards for 
satisfactory completion of units of industrial 
work. 


THE LINCOLN ScHooL in the Honesdale 
Union school district has a daily average of 
eighty-five pupils, who, due to home environ- 
ment or distance from the school, are com- 
pelled to eat their lunch in the building. 
Realizing that some of these children are away 
from home eight hours, the principal, Ann 
Seaman, originated a splendid hot lunch sys- 
tem to solve the problem. 

The school district supplied each child with 
a half pint Mason jar, equipped with a metal 
tag, numbered to denote ownership. These 
numbers are indexed in a note book. The 
children are instructed to take these jars 
home every night and have them filled with 
some food that can be easily heated—pref- 
erably a vegetable. The mothers are very 
enthusiastic about this plan, knowing the value 
of some hot food at noon hour. 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of the W. C. 
T. U. has bestowed signal honors upon two 
pupils of the Franklin Township schools, Fay- 
ette County, in recognition of their high ability 
in the temperance contest work of last year. 
First honor in its class has come to Rudolph 
Zlamal, 18, a pupil in the seventh grade of 
the Smock school, for work submitted during 
the 1930-31 school year. “Why Sensible Young 
People Do Not Smoke” was the subject of the 
manuscript, in essay form, which brought na- 
tional recognition to the Smock boy. Rudolph 
worked in the contest under the supervision 
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of Harriet Gallaway of Uniontown, teacher of 
English in the Smock school. Helen Washko, 
8, a pupil in third grade of the LaFayette 
school near Smock, also received high honors 
in the contest by being awarded a “Certificate 
of Honor” for producing a booklet which 
gained honorable mention in the national selec- 
tions. Helen also won first place in the town- 
ship, county, and State contests. , Frances 
Brock, now a teacher in the Smock school, 
was her teacher when the work was sub- 
mitted. Helen based her work on the poem 
“The Harm of the Old Cider Mill.” The work 
was done in booklet form using cut-outs and 
original sketches. 


AN EXCHANGE OF ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS be- 
tween the Jenkintown Junior-Senior High 
School and the Upper Moreland Junior-Senior 
High School at Willow Grove proved very in- 
teresting. The first program was given by the 
Jenkintown High School at Willow Grove on 
December 15, 1931, and the return program 
was given by the Upper Moreland Junior- 
Senior High School at Jenkintown on January 
15, 1932. 


A 16 MM. MOVIE PROJECTOR has been pur- 
chased by the Port Allegany public schools 
for use in visual education. Since January 1 
over 5,000 feet of film have been shown in 
classes and clubs. 


OAKMONT SCHOOLS, W. Lee Gilmore, super- 
vising principal, commemorated the 200th an- 
niversary of the birth of George Washington 
by giving a series of four programs during 
the week beginning February 21. Two pro- 
grams were given in the high school and two 
in the grades. The high school and local post 
of the American Legion gave a combined 
program to which all the residents of the 
district were invited on Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 26. 


THE ANNUAL MIDWINTER BANQUET of the 
West York teachers and directors was held at 
the General Sutter Hotel, Lititz, Thursday 
evening, February 4. Cards and dancing fol- 
lowed the banquet. A. H. Martin is super- 
vising principal of West York schools. 


THE VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL classes at Corry 
are delighted with the airplane equipment 
which they recently received from the U. S. 
Navy. The boys will not be flying very soon 
but they are certainly interested in learning 
something about how it is done. 


A CAFETERIA has been opened in the ele- 
mentary school of the Lower Moreland school 
district to make hot lunches available for the 
children who cannot go home at noontime, 
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GUM MASSAGE PART OF EVERYDAY SCHOOL WORK. 
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"One of the everyday 


things we do in class is a massage of the gums during our hygiene lesson,” writes an Indiana grade teacher. 





hey 


Children learn to keep their 
gums firm with massage. 





Teachers Aid in 


for Healthy Gums 


i 





classroom crusade 


gums of stimulation. 





ECAUSE teachers go on using 


their influence with our chil- | 


dren so well, a whole future gener- 
ation of men and women will enjoy 
better oral health! 

In the same thorough way in 
| which they have encouraged the 
practice of tooth brushing, these 
teachers now show their pupils 
how to brush their gums to keep 
them hard and healthy. 

No wonder gums grow weak and 
tender, with so little work to do. 
There is no stimulation for them 
| in the rich, spongy foods we eat. 


“Pink tooth brush” appears — 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


which can lead to Vincent’s 
disease, gingivitis, or the dreaded 
but less frequent pyorrhea, unless 
twice-a-day massage is adopted. 

This influence of our teachers, 
so unselfishly used to promote the 
practice of gum massage among 
our children, will have far-reach- 
ing results. For, as any dentist 
today will tell you, men and women 
who reach adult life with firm, 
healthy gums are almost certain 
to keep them so. 

r ry gy 

Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent 
dentifrice to assist you in teaching 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


children this splendid exercise in 
oral hygiene. Dentists recommend 
it for toning up the gums and 
cleaning the teeth. And its refresh- 
ing flavor wins even children to 
its use. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes 
it a specific for tender or bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows 
“pink.” But, Ipana or no, every 
educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching chil- 
dren the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. 


a by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


Copr. 1932, Bristol-Myers Co, 
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The Adventures of 


TOM SAWYER 


By Mark Twain 
is a new title in 


THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TY PE 
POPULAR CLASSICS 


This edition, with introduction by Christo- 
pher Morley, striking colored illustrations 
by Peter Hurd, attractive colorful binding, 
and large clear type, is typical of the value 
offered in THE WINSTON CLEAR-TYPE 
POPULAR CLASSICS. 


Every one of the 34 titles in this series is 
printed from unusually legible type, is du- 
rably bound and charmingly illustrated both 
in color and in black and white. Literally 
thousands of schools have found these 
classics unexcelled for supplementary read- 
ing and for school and classroom libraries. 

Price per copy 88 cents, less usual school 
discount. 


Send for complete list and description. 
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Give them Sunlight 
Without Eyestrain 


OOD classroom lighting is an aid to pupil progress. 

Bad lighting a detriment—a strain on pupils’ eyes. 
The ideal classroom shade is the Draper ADJ USTABLE 
Shade. It may be drawn upward or downward from the 
center. That means pupils get the valuable top light, 
recognized as the best light, from the upper third of 
the window. This feature is also an aid to proper ventila- 
tion. Windows may be lowered from the top, letting in 
draftless air without flapping of shades to distract. 


Draper Shades are made of Dratex Cloth. This is a 

specially manufactured fabric that lets in sunlight, but 

modifies and diffuses it to eliminate all glare. Ordinary 

shades shut out sunlight. Thus pupils get the full benefit 

of light from the sun’s rays with no danger to eyes. Equip 

your school with Draper Shades. Interesting literature 
and sample of Dratex Cloth 
(taken right from stock) sent 
free to educators. Please address 
Department PJ. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE CO. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over 
a Quarter Century 


Spiceland Dept. PJ) INDIANA 
LP LLM RE FIT IERIE 2° 
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SINKING SPRING school district, Harry E, 
Sowers, supervising principal, is enrolled 100 
per cent in the P. S. E. A. and the N. E. A. 
There are 17 teachers in the system. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, has a 
teaching staff which now totals 725 professors 
and instructors, according to a survey made 
recently by the university administration. The 
survey showed that the number of members 
of the faculty with postgraduate degrees had 
increased, in the last five years, from 48 to 
74 per cent. 





Educating the Whole Child 
(Continued from page 494) 


educational engineering of a high order. It 
requires the intelligent application of psy- 
chology, careful educational guidance, and a 
thorough knowledge of community needs. In 
brief, education is now recognized as a process 
of adjustment, rather than as a process of 
prescription. 

New curricula and new methods are in ac- 
cord with this philosophy of education. We 
are making progress along sound and sensible 
lines. Curricula have become richer and bet- 
ter. Also methods of adapting curricula to 
meet the needs of the pupils have progressed, 
especially during the last ten years. The Na- 
tional Commission on the Curriculum made a 
considerable contribution to the improvement 
of curricula; and the National Commission on 
Articulation gave a great impetus to the proc- 
ess of adjustment. 

The greatest difficulty which presents itself 
is that of making a bridge from school to life. 
When a student graduates from college, or 
from high school, society has a right to expect 
that he is qualified to render some specific eco- 
nomic service, and that the college or high 
school has bridged the gap by preparing him 
for some service in the direction of his endow- 
ments and taste. The schools are not turning 
out too many graduates. They are turning 
out too many misfits. We don’t need to have 
much concern for the favored few who are 
going to enjoy the privilege of post-graduate 
study or a course in a professional school after 
they leave college. But to the great mass who 
stop short of that, either in college or high 
school, we need to direct our most earnest at- 
tention. To say that we have anywhere nearly 
solved this problem would be far from the 
truth. But progressive educators are doing 
their utmost to solve it; and we earnestly be- 
lieve that the greatest progress in education 
during the next ten or fifteen years will be 
made in this direction, 
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Necrology 


Arthur Elwood Mack 


ARTHUR ELWooD MACK, vocational super- 
visor of agriculture in the Westmoreland 


' County schools for the past eight years, died 


after a four-days’ illness January 16. The 


'following resolutions concerning his death 


were adopted by the Westmoreland County 


' Association of Borough and Township Super- 
| vising Principals: 


Death has removed from our midst our 


' fellow worker, A. E. Mack. 


We recognize the fact that our asia 


_ has suffered the loss of a dear friend, a genial 
associate, and an expert adviser. 


We fully appreciate the zeal with with Mr. 


' Mack always contributed to the success of our 
programs and association activities. 


We feel that the individual members, as 


' well as the organization as a whole, have 
| been greatly helped by his agreeable person- 
_ ality and fine traits of character. 


While we deeply mourn his loss, we bow 


‘in submission to the will of Almighty God, 
who doeth all things well. 


We extend to the bereaved wife and children 


our heartfelt sympathy and commend them to 


the loving care of our Heavenly Father, who 


| alone can speak words of consolation. 


We desire that these resolutions be pre- 


sented to Mrs. Mack, printed in the PENN- 


SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and recorded in 


| the minutes of the Association. 


M. J. Horscu, 

JAMES H. METZGAR, 

S. C. WALLACE, 

H. E. BRUMBAUGH, 

CLAUDE MITCHELL, 

D. C. ANDREWS, 
Committee. 


STELLA L. Foss, a member of the faculty of 
Philadelphia, 
died recently. 
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Your signature is good for 


MONEY 


by mail 


Gana quick, economical, and entirely 
confidential—little wonder so many 
school teachers prefer the Household Loan 
Plan when they need additional money. 

The whole nation reads of Household’s 
policies in national magazines and hears 
about them on the “air’’. Isn’t this the com- 
pany with which you want to deal? 


Up to *300 to pay your debts 


Household offers a special loan plan to 
school teachers. Only your signature is re- 
quired. Your school board or friends are 
not notified. You have up to 20 months to 
repay. The cost is as low as efficient man- 
agement and large volume can make it for 
money loaned in small sums. 

You can complete the entire transaction 
by mail. Just mail the coupon. Or ’phone, or 
visit our offices for complete information— 
no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 
ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
W etherhold-Metzger Bldg. Norristown-Penn Trust 

ALTOON a om Floor, Penn 








Central 
CHESTER, oo Floor, 

530 Market Street 
EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 

National Bank Bldg 
7. 4th Floor, Erie Trust 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd _ Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 
McKEESPORT, 5th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 
NEWCASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Union Trust Building 


Co. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
4th FL. Jefferson Bldg. 
6thFI., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
4th Fl., Commonwealth 
Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 
READING, 2nd Floor, 
526 Penn St. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, 


Miners Bank Bidg. 
Yous. 4th Floor, “Schmidt 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Home Phone 
Amount I wish to borrow $ 
I teach at 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
or put me to any expense 
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» » HAPPY 
SCHOOL HOURS 


depend somewhat on lead 
peneils, especially in the 
first grades, where Dixon’s 
Beginners’ Peneils bring 
finger-gladness in writing. 
Experienced Primary Teach- 
ers endorse them. Dixon’s 


Beginners’ Pencils are carried 


by all School Supply Houses. 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 171-3 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City New Jersey 








AGENTS WANTED 


Teachers, school supply men, etc., to sell our well- 
known line of PLAYGROUND APPARATUS for 
schools, parks and home-yards. Time payments to 
responsible customers. Quick factory shipments. 
Liberal commissions to agents. No samples or in- 
vestment of any kind required. Write for details, 


FRED MEDART MFG.CO., 3532 DeKalb St., St. Louls, Mo. 

















Mary F. McKNIGHT, for over thirty years 
a teacher in the Hancock school, Philadelphia, 
died recently. 


WILLIAM HENRY HOLSINGER, 60, principal 
of the Williamsburg grade schools, died Febru- 
ary 9 of pneumonia, Mr. Holsinger was a 
teacher for forty-one years. 


ANNA M. HAKE, assistant principal of Get- 
tysburg High School, died December 27 as a 
result of an embolism, presumably induced by 
injuries and shock received in an automobile 
accident December 15. Miss Hake was teach- 
ing her forty-fourth year, thirty-one of which 
were spent in the local schools. 


AMMON S. HOSTETTER, 38, teacher in the 
North Annville Township schools, Lebanon 
County, died January 19. Mr. Hostetter 
started teaching in Lancaster County in 1912- 
13. 
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IpA F. WETHERILL,. who served for forty 
years in Lower Merion school district, died 
on January 4 in the home of her sister in 
Southampton. In June, 1915, she was retired 
and granted a pension for the remainder of 
her lifetime by the Lower Merion school board, 


Mary E. Fritz, for forty-four years a 
primary teacher in the schools of Middletown, 
died very suddenly Tuesday, February 2. Her 
entire period of teaching was done in the 
primary grade in the same room and building. 


GEORGE FLOWERS STRADLING, for forty years 
a member of the faculty of Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, and for the past eleven 
years its principal, died January 24 in the 
Hahnemann Hospital. Dr. Stradling, who was 
64 years old, was widely known as an educator 
and physicist. 


FANNIE E. RULEy, head of the home eco- 
nomics department of Canonsburg High School, 
died December 28, 1931, in Philadelphia follow- 
ing an operation for appendicitis, 


MaryY MINNIE STEPHAN, supervisor of art 


in Pittsburgh public schools, died recently. 


MICHAEL V. O’SHEA, professor of education 
at the University of Wisconsin since 1897 and 
a noted author of books on educational sub- 
jects, died suddenly January 14 in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


JOHN J. JOYCE, high school principal of the 
Old Forge schools for the last twenty years, 


died January 22 following an operation for 


appendicitis. 


JOHN E. AYRES, physical director and ath-§ 


letic coach of Ashland High School, died Jan- 
uary 25. Mr. Ayres had been sick two months, 
and four blood transfusions failed to save his 
life. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH SNYDER LEWIS, teacher of 
German in the William Penn High School, 
Philadelphia, after a week’s illness, died No- 
vember 9, 1931. 


SARAH H. GILBERT, former teacher in the 
State Teachers College, Millersville, died in 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, Philadelphia, January 9, 
after a brief illness. Miss Gilbert was one of 
the outstanding teachers of English in this 
State until her retirement in 1921. 


Louis BRUNO, 48, supervising principal of 
Kline Township schools, Schuylkill County, 
died February 3 in a Pottsville hospital from 
being crushed against a pole after an auto 
mobile collision. 
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If you cannot buy New Books 


You must make the 


LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Holden Book Covers 
are Durable and Wear Resisting 


Save Money by Saving the Books 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Old Books 








LILLIE M. MADEIRA, a member of the faculty 
of the William D. Kelley school, Philadelphia, 
died December 14, 1931. 





Kenneth Gordon Matheson 


Tribute by Charles E. Beury, 
President of Temple University 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Associa- 
tion: While I appreciate the opportunity of 
paying tribute to our former president, Ken- 
neth Gordon Matheson, I feel wholly incompe- 
tent to do so in anything like an adequate 
degree. In the finest conception of a rather 
trite phrase Dr. Matheson was a gentleman 
and a scholar. His life was not marked by 
dramatic events or startling experiences, but 
it was a full life, unusually useful, and as it 
ran its course, increasingly successful. 
Throughout his career he was concerned with 
doing his task well, with accomplishing the 
largest measure of his objectives, not for him- 
self but for the countless students and friends 
whom he served. 

He was an altruist, as everyone who has a 
true vision of education must necessarily be. 
The altruist gives freely, generously, without 
any expectation of reward, but in my belief 
always receives the largest returns. I know 
of no surer road to success than the pursuit 


of altruism. Dr. Matheson’s life was an ex- 
ample of this. 

President Matheson was connected with edu- 
cation all his life. From the time as a little 
boy first starting to school in South Carolina, 
where he was born, until the day of his death, 
with the possible exception of the period in 
France when he had charge of a district for 
the Y. M. C. A., he was always receiving or 
giving in the field of education. After com- 
pleting his undergraduate work he went to Le- 
land Stanford University for his Master’s de- 
gree. Then he took additional post-graduate 
work at the Universities of Chicago and 
Columbia. English was his major. He taught 
at Georgia Military College, the University of 
Tennessee, Missouri Military Academy, and in 
1897 was called to the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology as professor of English, later becom- 
ing president of that institution. 

His record at Georgia Tech is one of out- 
standing achievement, both as an educator 
and organizer, and his work there was widely 
recognized even though, as he told me on two 
occasions, he had many difficult situations to 
meet and tasks to overcome. In 1922 he came 
to Drexel Institute where he made a singular 
contribution to the work of cooperative study 
in engineering. 

Dr. Matheson was a wise administrator, cau- 
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Power in 


Developed 


Maintenance Tests 


Provision for 
Abilities 


CHARLES E. 


New York 





THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 


Durell-Gillet 


Utter Simplicity . 


All Fundamental Concepts Taught 


Problem Solution 
Complete Program of Diagnostic 


Abundant, and Stimulating Material 


Handling Pupils of Varying 


In Three-Book and Six-Book Editions 


MERRILL COMPANY 


ie] 


| 


Organization 
and 
Presentation 


Systematically 


and 


Chicago 

















tious and farsighted. This quality for those 
of us who are charged with executive responsi- 
bility is almost invaluable. How often de- 
cisions on apparently minor matters come 
back to plague us. How often they may prove 
disastrous. An example of his invaluable wis- 
dom is shown in the management of Drexel 
Institute. 

Soon after I was made president of Temple, 
Dr. Matheson asked me to deliver their Found- 
er’s Day address. Generously and graciously 
he introduced me with the story of the found- 
ing of Drexel—how Dr. Conwell had conceived 
the idea of an engineering school, constructed 
on the cooperative plan which was then in ef- 
fect at Temple. Engineering seemed to fit 
into the scheme of instruction as then prac- 
ticed. He solicited the aid of Anthony J. 
Drexel who later brought into the conference 
George W. Childs, editor and proprietor of 
the Ledger, a man known from one end of 
the country to the other. Drexel Institute 
came out of those conferences but was estab- 
lished as a separate school and grew and pros- 
pered and served a most laudable and worth- 
while purpose. But as the years ran on changes 
of administration brought changes at Drexel 
and it seemed as though the original plan and 
purpose of the Founder might be substantially 
modified. 

It was then that Dr. Matheson was called 


to the presidency. He had the wisdom to ap- 
preciate properly the proper field for Drexel’s 
work and her future. He brought it back to 
its original purpose and in a little less than 
the ten years that he served the Institute it 
has gone forward with outstanding success. 
The enrolment has practically tripled and $3,- 
000,000 have been added to its assets. Friends 
have gathered round as able helpers. He lifted 
it to college rank and added tremendously to 
its prestige. 

During his life he was honored many times 
with degrees, in addition to those which he 
earned. The University of Pennsylvania gave 
him the degree of Doctor of Science, Wash- 
ington and Lee and the University of Georgia, 
Doctor of Laws. When he passed away he left 
behind him a record of a distinguished career, 
of unusual success, and of fine achievement. 
Such was the man—Kenneth Gordon Matheson. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary 

March 4, 5—Northeastern Convention District, 
Hazelton 

March 9-12—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District of the P.S.E.A. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 
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An Organization BY Teachers FOR Teachers. Provides Best 
Protection for the Cost. 
PAYS: 
FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE 
YEAR. Permits You to Continue Membership if You Give Up 
Teaching or Marry. 
BENEFITS AT AN ANNUAL COST OF $30.00 
| (Under “Non-Comparable Certificate”) 
Sickness (Maximum 6 miomhts) «.<ccceccecsceccccsecess $25.00 per week 
Convalescence (Maximum 3 weeks) ................-00- 25.00 per week 
Quarantine CHU Vere) sac. cccvesccecvesccvecncecs 25.00 per week 
Accident Disability (Total) (Maximum 6 mos.) ........ 45.00 per week 
Accident Disability (Partial) (Maximum 5 wks.) ........ 22.50 per week 
PCCP DCG ices aes codec cunscocadecessneniteds 1,500.00 
IMPORTANT 
Y More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than 
go with ALL OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 
a ‘These Features Commend Themselves— 
hadi 4 1. Lowest cost. 
wert to 2. Largest field of coverage. 
rey I 3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 
uccess. ( 4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 
nd $3,- 
igor S Note This Record of Service— 
asly to & Paid to teachers in 1931, $273,468.84 
; Paid since organization (1912) $1,873,738.11 
— Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 
“ fh Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1931, $109,168.56 
poco Endorsed by Boards of Education. 
oa All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid 
ement. and comfort when salary stops and expenses mount. 
one Why look farther? Write for particulars. No obligation. 
Address— 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
istrict, Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
theast- Or, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
a Or, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
iliadel- 
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Spend 


Business Letters 


(Principles, Functions, Composition) 
by 
Ralph Leslie Johns 
Junior College, Glendale, California 


And you will find the solution to your problem of teaching Business Correspondence. 


In a book of 347 pages, Mr. Johns covers practically every phase of Business English and Correspondence. 
He has given us a real, honest-to-goodness textbook that is authoritative and im complete harmony with good 
business practice. The author's free, easy, vigorous style will intrigue and delight both teacher and student. 


A Joy to Teach 


The definite, clear-cut, human interest assignments given at the end of each chapter, make the book so 
teachable that even the inexperienced instructor will have no difficulty in obtaining worth while measurable 


results. 
LIST PRICES 


Suitable for private commercial school, senior high school, junior college, and first-year college classes. 


Order your copy from our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


New York 


Toronto 


Chicago 


London Sydney 











March 10-12—Eighth Annual Contest and Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, New York City 

March 18, 19—Eighth Annual Junior-High- 
School Conference, New York Univer- 
sity. Theme: Improving Junior-High- 
School Instruction 

March 21, 22—Teachers Colleges Conference, 

Harrisburg 

2—Lehigh Valley Arts 

Bethlehem 

3-8—Music Supervisors National Con- 

ference, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 8 and April 22—Spring Arbor and Bird 

Days 

8, 9—Southern Convention District, 

Chambersburg 

April 14—Pan-American Day 

April 14-16—Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 

April 15, 16—Educational Conference, Juniata 

College, Huntingdon 

19-22—Eastern Arts Association, New 

York City 

April 19-23—Annual National Meeting, Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association and 
Pennsylvania State Physical Education 
Association, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia 
23—Mountain Arts Association, State 
College 


April Association, 


April 


April 


April 


April 29, 30—State Contests, Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music Leagues, Pittsburgh 

April 30—Northwestern Arts Association, Oil 
City 

May 4-7—Annual Convention of Association 
for Childhood Education, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 24-27—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 25-July 1—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Pennsylvania 
Headquarters: Madison Hotel. Pennsyl- 
vania Luncheon, 12:00 m., Monday, June 
27, Madison Hotel, $1.25. 

June 30-July 2—State Vocational Conference, 
Eagles Mere 

July 25-31—Regional Conference, W. F. E. A., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

July 26-29—Institute of Urban Problems, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

July 29-August 12—Sixth World Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, Nice, 
France 

August 2-4—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

October 6, 7—Central Convention District, 
Lock Haven 

October 14-15—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Grove City 
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REAL PROTECTION 





Our new “INCOME PROTECTION POLICY” is just 
what the name implies and is superior to any Health and 
Accident policy ever offered to the teaching profession. 


Indemnities are paid for absence from school by reason of 
illness or accident. A physician’s attendance at least once each 
week is necessary, but house confinement is not required. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 52 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 4 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 


Both Hands 
WGI OOE oink ok Seen cee ee enoueens 2,500 
One Hand and One Foot 
Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye 
Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye 
Sight of Both Eyes 
Either Hand 
Either Foot 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsyluania Casualty Company 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


Old Meio 


July 5 to August 12 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Engineering 


Demonstration School for Student Teaching 


Enrolment limited—Enroll early 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 

















NEW HOME STUDY COURSES 


The following courses have been added ‘o an 
already long list of offerings: 


Art 74C—History and Appreciation of Art. 

Education 27C—Pedagogy of the Subnormal Child. 

Education 33cC—The Teaching of Language. 

Education 33hC—Intermediate Arithmetic. 

Education 38C—The Aims, Organization and Principles of 
Teaching Science in the Secondary Schools. 

Education 435C—Education for Citizenship. 

Education 438C—Special Problems in Science Education. 

Education 448C—Organization of the Elementary School 
Curriculum. 

Education 452C—The Junior High School. 

Education 453C—Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

Education 454C—Extra-Curricular Activities. 

Education 474C—Occupations. 

Education 480C—Educational Administration. 

Education 493C—Character Education and Guidance. 

English Composition 4C—Argumentation. 

English Literature 1C— ee See to American 

Liter 
English Literature 55C—The Novel from Defoe to Meredith. 
Industrial Education 406C—Foundations of Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

Philosophy 3C—Ethics. 

Psychology 2C—Psychology. 

Psychology 12C—Abnormal Psychology. 

Psychology 26C—The Psychology of Exceptional Children. 

Psychclogy 37C—Mental Hygiene. 

French 321C—The Teaching of Modern Languages. 


Mark the courses in which you are interested, cut out 
this advertisement, write tn your name and address 
and mail to 


Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
We will send you our new bulletin. 

















Prepare 
For 

Your 
Permanent 
Certificate 


Send for 
Summer School 


Bulletin 


SUMMER SESSION 
Grove City College 


A number of courses especially plan- 
ned for those preparing for perma- 
nent certificates will be offered this 
summer. Among these will be 
courses in the fields of Psychology 
and Education, including special 
methods courses in Latin, French, 
Physics, and the Commercial subjects. 


Advanced content courses in practi- 
cally every department of the college 
will also be offered. In general, these 
courses will be taught by the regu- 
lar members of the college faculty. 


Modern dormitories are available for 
both men and women. The climate is 
delightful; there are numerous re- 
creational opportunities, and living 
expenses are very moderate. 


WEIR C. KETLER, President 
H. O. WHITE, Registrar 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spring 
Session 
May 16 


to 
June 25 


MODERN 
METHODS 


Summer 
Session 


June 27 
to 
August 6 


DELIGHTFUL 
LOCATION 


Fall Semester Opens September 12 


PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 





























SUMMER STUDY IN CLEVELAND 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29, 1932 
For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features 


Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

Clinics for arithmetic and reading. 

School of Nursing offers advanced courses in 
preparation for administration and teach- 
ing in schools of nursing. 

Speech and Theatre Arts courses with the 
Cleveland Play House and University 
Staffs. 

Courses, observation and practice teaching in 
Nursery School Education. 

Extra curricular advantages of a large Uni- 
versity. Recreation in a delightful city. 


Graduate School gives special attention to the 
needs of graduate students, administrators, 
supervisors and teachers. 

Offering for kindergarten-primary teachers. 

Art courses in cooperation with the Cleve- 
land School of Art. Travel in Europe. 

Music School with demonstration classes, 
high school orchestra and choir, University 
chorus. 

School of Library Science offers three curri- 
cula. 

French House and Foreign Language Demon- 
stration School where only French is 
spoken. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE DIRECTOR, Summer Session 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 
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CONTINEN TAL DIVIDE-~Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummerstudents. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate «stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories.Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Te UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT.P) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 


Summer Quarter Catalogue—— 

Summer Recreation Bulletin 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 
Graduate School Bulletin 


NAME 





Street and No. ___ ee 


City and State____ 


ner 


April, 1932 





Summer School 


July 5th to August 13th 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Technical and Professional Courses 
leading to Certificates and Degrees. 


Special courses in Home Economics, 
Dietetics and Teacher Training. 


Graduate Courses in Home 
Economics. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


A six weeks’ course for school Librari- 
ans and Teachers in charge of School 
Libraries. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Philadelphia 











SUMMER 


F R E N Cc SCHOOL 


BEA Residential Summer School (co-edu- 
F9Q cational) in the heart of French Cana- 
a da. Old-Country French staff. Only 
French spoken. Elementary, Intermedi- 
ate, Advanced. Certificate or College 
Credit. French entertainments, sight-seeing, 
sports, etc. 
Fee $140, Board and Tuition. June 27-July 30. 
Write for circular to Secretary, Residential 
French Summer School. 


MeGILL UNIVERSITY 


A-32 MONTREAL, CANADA 











PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


SUMMER VACATION 
OPPORTUNITY 


National organization has opening for a 
principal or superintendent to earn $100 
weekly this summer. Good training given. 
Splendid opportunity for advancement and 
permanency. 


Give age, education and previous business 
experience in first letter. 

H. B. WAHA 
2036 EB. 89th St. Dept.F CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


summer courses meet certificate requirements; count for 


credit toward an undergraduate or a graduate degree; and 


present the most modern accepted teaching methods for 


immediate application in classroom work. The dates for 


the regular session are June 28 to August 5. The two weeks 


sessions are June 13 to June 24 and August 8 to August 19. 


Address the Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 























University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 - August 13 


Courses for men and women in 
Education, Fine Arts, Com- 
merce, and all College subjects. 
Graduate courses in Education 
and in most of the Sciences 
and Humanities. Observation 
and Methods courses backed 
by a complete Demonstration 
School. Strong faculty. Ex- 
cellent library, including the 
Penniman Library of Educa- 
tion. 


Catalogue on Request. Address 
the Summer School Division. 














The 


Summer Session 
of 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
June 20 to August 19, 1932 


A liberal offering of regular college and pro- 
fessional courses for teachers. The length 
of the term makes possible the securing 
of nine semester hours’ credit, counting 
towards college standing or professional 
advancement. Excellent library and lab- 
oratories, attractive dormitory life, many 
recreational features in the midst of the 
mountains. 


Write for bulletin 


Director of Summer Session 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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Performance is Better Than Promise! 
THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Complete Sickness and Accident Protection 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Twenty-one Years of Outstanding Service to Teachers Everywhere 





The E.B.A. Record of Performance During 1931: 


Benefits paid, $260,573.36. 80% of all money received for dues was returned to the members in, 
benefits, while only 20% was used for running expenses. The E.B.A. is a beneficial association in fact 
as well as in name. 


A card will bring an interesting story without obligation to you. 








FOR GOOD TEACHERS: National Association of 
FOR GOOD POSITIONS: Teachers Agencies 
A.T 


Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. 532 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 








— BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


fay Member National Assoctation of Teachers Agenctes 


CO-MANAGERS: MYRTON A. BRYANT W.L. SYMONS ‘THOMAS B. R. BRYANT 
Candidates submitted only on request. Services free to school officials. 
711 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 














Teachers! The Watchwerd of America is Opportunity 


THE SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to 
PERFEC 1 GIF j THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 


52nd Year 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 




















For 


The LLOYD MIFFLIN 
MEMORIAL 


Is an 








Consult the originator of Student 
Tours and specialist in economical European 
Travel for the intellectual elite. Benefit 


INSURANCE BEQUEST Sutaem ava. Cole 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 2 Write for Booklet A 








Write for details 


-MIDNIGHT-SHN 


=TOUR_ FROM NEW YORK OB $9) é 
E. C. L. TAYLOR —NORTH CAPE, THE FJORDS ~Z Py, 
. AND RETURN TO NEW YORK, Wy 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance 


INCLUSIVE “a “omy \\\ 
Company 3 9 DAYS Request booklet of this saul 
956-958 Public Ledger Building “and other tours. Profit by our 12 offices in Scandinavia 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. -BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


~~ . 
(7 580 EIFTH AVENUE, Now, York « Founded 1890, | | | 
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Sabut 8 A DAY 
“TRAV- 
AMEX” 


See all countries on “TRAVA- 
MEX” Tours, a new, economi- 
cal method of travel. Go inde- 
pendently, all your plans made 
in advance. Tour begins when 
you reach Europe. Choose from 
ro alluring itineraries; from 15 
days for $133 to 35 days at 
$300.00. (Not including ocean 
voyage. yemaai for Buckles 29. 


“A MEXTOURS" means: Es- 
corted travel through Europe 
under American Express aus- 


1708 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EUROPE 


at$lla pay 
“AM EX- 
TOURS” 


4 


pices, offering unusual values. 
31 AMEXTOURS of varying 
durations, costs and itineraries. 
Sample tours are: 


25-day tour at $278. 
42-day tour at $482. 
84-day tour at $941. 


(Prices include steamship fare.) 
Interesting sightseeing; com- 
fortable accommodations; flex- 
ible arrangements. Send for 
Booklet Q. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


512 Grant Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ROPE‘308 


s 5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 
=| sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200gours. 
70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860. 


| E TRAVEL GUILD, IN¢. 
I Fifth Ave, NEWYORK 180 N.Michigan, CHICAGO 














NORTHERN 
ating a 


JACKSON BLVD.,.DEARBORN 
& QUINCY SIS. 


CHICAGO 


for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 

or recreation—who like 

to stay “in the midst of things.” 
Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 





New 
Low Rates 


ROOMS $2.50 Up 
$3. 50 up 


DOUBLE 
ROOMS 

Parlor suites ites at equally 
attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 


Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 





Fixed Price’? Meals 
Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- -« + « ‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - Luncheon - - - bi 
Dinner - . Dinner - 


Fountain wae 
Luncheon - 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private dicing rooms available for luncheons, 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
EARL L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 


35¢ 
50c 
85c 


lI r 
via. 
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This is the year for 


EUROPE 
5106 ow 


for a delightful crossing in mod- 
ern Tourist Class — and prices 
in Europe are at rock-bottom. 











VEN the limited vacation budget will take you 

to Europe this year. Via White Star and Red 
Star you travel in the best of company, with every 
comfort, good food and jolly times, at fares as 
low as $106 one way, and $187.50 up, round trip. 


And while you are in Europe you'll find prices 
amazingly low. Your American dollar goes fur- 
ther than it has in years. It’s literally true that if 
you can afford any vacation at all you can afford 
Europe this year. 

There are NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on the 
Tourist Class liners de luxe, Pennland and 
Westernland. Their entire Cabin accommodations 
are devoted exclusively to Tourist. The only 
steamers of their kind in the world. 

Also, delightful Tourist Class on such famous 
liners as Majestic, world’s largest ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, new Georgic and Britannic, Belgenland, 
Lapland and many others. 

Several sailings each week to the principal 
ports of Europe and the British Isles. 

Send for fascinating literature describing our 
Tourist Class in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in the U.S. and Canada. 


Philadelphia Office, 1620 Walnut Street. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR: RED STAR 


International Mercantile Marine Lines 
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Fares Lowest 


Vacations 


Open adventure’s book this 
summer. 


Travel independently or join 
an all-expense tour. Yellowstone Park 
(thru Gallatin Gateway), Black Hills, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rai- 
nier, Mt. Baker, Portland, Columbia 
River Gorge, Victoria, Vancouver, on 
to Alaska. Return via Canadian Rockies 
or California—GrandCanyon,Colorado. 


All-Expense Tours 
$141.00 to $593.00 


Everything included. 9days to 5 weeks. 
Best accommodations, jolly compan- 
ions, just like a big house party. Prices 
above apply from Chicago. Propor- 
tionately priced tours from your home 
town. Many tours to choose from. 
Take the de luxe roller-bearing 
OLYMPIAN. The sootless, cinderless 
electrified route—scenically supreme. 
Open observation cars. Meals by 
Broadway-famed Rector. 


Complete details gladly furnished — write 


H. L. McLaughlin, General A pot 
= Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


rphy, General amene 


.H. Mu 
he aed 5 Fidelity Philadelphia 
M W, Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE 
ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


1501-4E 
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Play all the way 


Y SEA Te 





pa the joys of going the open-air, recreation 
way. Know the joy of waking every morning 
to a day of new pleasures such as only the broad, 
spacious quarters of a great liner can give you. 


For the vigorous—decks sports, swimming, or- 
ganized games. For those who want rest—broad, 
quiet decks and a well-stocked library. For the 
“travel-minded,” smart Havana, and in the Canal 
Zone, Balboa and ancient Panama City. For the 
socially inclined—dances, masquerades, bridge 
tournaments, gay, impromptu parties—and for all, 
the matchless experience of the Canal itself. 


The last word in ocean luxury. Every room is 
outside and many have private baths. The Coast 
to Coast run is made in the record time of 13 
days. The food and service is famous throughout 
the world among experienced ocean travelers. 


Regular sailings from New York to Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. Accommodations for First Class and 
Tourist passengers. 


S. S. Virginia S. 8S. California 
S. 8S. Pennsylvania 





Circle Tours to California 
One way by water, via Panama Pacific Line, 
one way by rail with choice of route. Round 
trips from home town back to home town. 
Low summer fares. Ideal vacation trips. 











Panama Pacific Line 


“ALL NEW STEAMERS- 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 
Philadelphia Office, 1620 Walnut St. 
Authorized S. S. and R. R. agents everywhere 
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‘Natures Way 
ELLOWSTONE PARK, 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


6 Glorious Days, systematically seeing 
Colorado, Salt Lake, Yosemite, San 
Francisco, Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
Catalina, Mexico, Grand Canyon, Petrified 
Forest, Carlsbad Caverns, Picturesque South- 
west and Historic Southland. 


emee A ceed 
Low Cost You aw ps ‘ant fall. 
ANNUAL TOUR—23 STATES—8000 MILES—MEXICO 
Personally conducted—College Faculty 
Air-cushioned radio busses, our own cafeteria, 
and unsurpassed sight-seeing facilities. 
We leave Pennsylvania in June. 
“We Cover America Like the Shining Sun” 
Write for information on this lowest, INCLUSIVE cost tour: 


UNIVERSITY of TOURS 


Western Division, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











Meant culittel, 


GA arehife 
® 


Come to.. 


WASHINGTON 





...on your way to Atlantic City 


It’s a great year in Washington—parades, 
pageants, festivals almost every day 
Special low rates over Greyhound Bus 
Lines permit a liberal stop-over at the 
Capitol for the Bicentennial Celebration— 
on your way to the N.E.A. Convention at 
Atlantic City. Plan the trip this way! 


GREYHOUND LINES 


WASHINGTON TOUR INFORMATION 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, E. 9th 
St. & "Superior Ave., Cleveland, O., for Pictorial 
folder, ‘‘All-Expense Washington Tours.” 
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RAVEL 
al your convenience 


al your leisure 


You don't have to wait until you have the money 
saved for that trip to Europe or that cruise of 
your choice... you can now buy your ticket 
in a Cunarder on the deferred payment plan, 
the same way you buy an automobile or an 
electric refrigerator, through Cunard’s new and 
exclusive arrangement with certain Morris Plan 
Banks and Companies. 


Visit any Cunard or local steamship office . . . 
decide on the accommodations you want... the 
day you wish to sail and the amount you are in 
a position to pay. An immediate payment of as 
little as 25% of the cost of the round-trip steam- 
ship passage to Europe is all that is necessary 
...and you may take a year, if you wish, to pay 
the balance. Actually, for desirable accommoda- 
tions ina splendid Cunard transatlantic liner, this 


25% payment may be as little as $34. 


Normally no endorsers 
required; no surcharges. 


Cunard transatlantic rates have been drastically 
reduced... they are far lower now than at any 
time since the war. 

Full particulars from 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, 220 South 16th St., Philadelphia or 


Koppers Bldg., Corner 7th Ave. and Wm. Penn Way, Pittsburgh 
or offices and agents 


CUNARD 
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The MADISON 


is your headquarters 
for the N. E. A. Convention in 


ATLANTIC CITY 
June 25th to July Ist 


The Pennsylvania Luncheon 
will be held at the MADISON—June 27th 


emg TheMONTICELLO 
Kentucky Ave. Near Beach 


t 


The JEFFERSON 
Kentucky Ave. Near Beach} 


t 


: rhe 
THREE OFFICIAL CONVENTION 
HOTELS 


Fetter and Hollinger—Ownership Management 





April, 1932 


SCHOOL PLAYS 


Program Material for 
School Assemblies, Gradu- 
ation, Specialfelebrations. 


Compiled and edited by < 
eos A. P. SANFORD ceeeeeeeny 
PEACE PLAYS 


Eighteen plays designed to promote a ra- 
tional attitude to internati problems and 
differences. All easily staged. $2.50 


CITTLE PLAYS 
FOR EVERYBODY 


Twenty-three short plays for small children 
and grammar grades. Some for Junior High 
Schools. Nearly all of them new. $2.50 


GEORGE WASHINGTON PLAYS 


Sixteen complete plays on Washington and 
his times, mostly short one-act; three longer 
ones. Cast# all boys, all girls, both, almost 
any age. $2.50 


OUTDOOR PLAYS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS $2.50 


PLAYS FOR CIVIC DAYS _ $2.50 
PLAYS FOR GRADUATION ~~ 
2.50 


FREE | Catalogue of books bee | 
plays, prose, dialogue, and a 
sorts of program material for schools, camps, 

playgrounds and clubs. 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 























Not Just Reading 
but 


Good Reading 


NEWSON 
READERS 


are organized to develop not 
only reading skills but a taste 
for really worth-while literature, 
both classic and modern. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








Thorndike-W ohlfarth 
GROWTH IN 
SPELLING 


AY we send you an in- 
teresting free booklet 
entitled Some Guiding 
Principles in Teaching 
Spelling? It explains new 
aims and methods that stim- 
ulate real, all-round growth 
in pupils’ ability to spell. 
They are utilized in 
Growth in Spelling. 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Now you can make 
that Dream come true! 


CRUISE EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 


~ MEDITERRANEAN 


During Your Summer Vacation 


LOW ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES 


ADULT 


MEMBERS +6 9 O 


BOTH STRICTLY FIRST 
up CLASS THROUGHOUT 


STUDENT ‘550 


MEMBERS only 


Rates in both cases include complete shore excursions and every other necessary expense. 


VERY teacher and student 
i must dream of visiting the 
countries that consume count- 
less hoursin thestudy of history, 
languages, art, architecture, re- 
ligion and philosophy. 

Now you can make this dream 
come true under ideal condi- 
tions and at rates within the 
reach of practically all teachers 
andthousands of students. Now, 
on one American ship, under 
one American management, and 
with every American comfort, 
you can make a first class tour 
of every country on the Medi- 
terranean during your summer 
vacation. Contrary to the sup- 
position of inexperienced trav- 
elers, July and August are ideal 
months to take this cruise. 

James Boring Company has 
chartered the luxurious world- 
cruising steamer PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON from the Dollar 
Steamship Lines. The cruise 
will sail from New York July 
2nd and return September 2nd, 
after visiting 48 world-renowned 
cities and places, in 20 countries 
and islands, on 3 continents. 

The cruise will be personally 
directed by James Boring, 
assisted by a number of prom- 
inent educators and student 
counsellors, in addition to his 
large staff of travel experts. The 
cruise program will provide op- 
tional courses of lectures and 
field projects which may be 
offered for college credit. 

The cruise will be strictly 


first class throughout. All state- 
rooms are outside, providing a 
maximum of light, air and 
cheerfulness. Large gymnasi- 
ums, swimming pools and open 
decks combine the mest attrac- 
tive features of finest resorts 
with the unlimited recreational 
and educational benefits of a 
Mediterranean cruise. 
Investigate this trip of a life- 
time! An illustrated descriptive 
booklet will be sent on request. 
Apply to our nearest office or 
your local travel agent for 
details of this or other James 
Boring Vacation Voyages. 








WHERE WE GO 


Azores, Cadiz, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Algiers, 
Carthage, Tunis, Palermo, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 
Syracuse, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Pyramids and Sphinx, 
Suez Canal, Port Said, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jeri- 
cho, Dead Sea and Jordan, 
Haifa, Mount Carmel, Acre, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Sea of 
Galilee, Capernaum, Beirut, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Aegean Is- 
lands,Dardanelles, Istanbul, 
Black Sea, Athens, Dalma- 
tian Coast, Venice, Spalato, 
Messina, Leghorn, Monte 
Carlo, Villefranche, Nice, 
Marseilles, Balearic Islands, 
(Paris and London, Optional.) 




















Other James Boring 
VACATION VOYAGES 


North Cape and Midnight Sun 
From New York June 24 on 
world-cruising S. S. FRAN- 
CONIA, then from England to 
Norway, North Cape and Land 
of the Midnight Sun on the 
world’s most magnificent yacht, 
STELLA POLARIS. 37 thrill- 
ing days, $675, including shore 
excursions, 

Around the World and Far East 
Around the world in 80 days— 
rates as low as $1390. Orient 
tours—Japan, China, Hongkong, 
Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. 
Sailing from Seattle July 9; 
palatial steamers of American 
Mail and Dollar Lines, 
American Students Abroad 
European tours to suit every 
vacation requirement, empha- 
sizing congenial, cultural travel. 
All-expense tours as lowas $410. 

Educational Department 
JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Avenue, New York 


or333N Mi Ave 
or 91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 
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OURSES of Summer Study for Teachers 


with the Historical and Recreational 
Interests afforded by Philadelphia 


SS. and Temple University ideally com- 
bine professional study and interesting recreation. 
Here, a summer at school becomes also a profitable vaca- 
tional pursuit. Shrines and landmarks of rich historic 
interest dot the entire city, to say nothing of the city’s 
entertainment and recreational advantages. 





Write now for complete catalog of information and our 
new booklet giving both the educational and recreational 
advantages of a summer at Temple University, in the very 
heart of our Historic City. 


Classes open 
June 27 


Close. = UNIVERSITY toces 


Address Office of Registrar, 
Broad and Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa. 




















aving. sas [-v-Wikel 


of MONEY S EAGERS 


.... {taxpayer rejoiceth} 


y 
WiuiaM H. ELson 
si Tl - E WILu1AM S. Gray 
. . {teacher rejoiceth} (A complete series a grades 
one to six 


a= EF wee RT A service which gives new mean- 
. . {pupil rejoiceth} ing to the word “basic”! 


: —In primary grades: more infer- 
with “undoubtedly the standard of esting content in a vocabulary 


primary teachers for Primary Writing’’ controlled for mastery. 


P ° ) —In intermediate grades: the 
Dixon Beginners No. 308 key book to a unit plan of or- 
ganizing the entire reading 
course. 











Every Leading School Supply 
House Can Supply This Pencil 





Ask for details—a postcard will do 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 114 East 23d St. 623 South Wabash Ave. 
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ATWOOD-THOMAS GEOGRAPHIES 


Modern, attractive, durable, the Atwood-Thomas Geographies meet today's require- 
ments. Three books (shown above) on the single-cycle plan for the elementary 
grades; two optional books for the 7th and 8th years: The United States among the 
Nations and The World at Work. Let us tell you more about them. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














WINSTON 





Both Recreatory and Informational 
—— ee Material are included in 


THE NEW 
WINSTON READERS 


Firman and Gehres 





1. Recreatory material, including fairy tales, folk tales and 
fables which are the classics of children’s literature. These 

‘ stories should be the heritage of every child, and through 
his interest in reading and re-reading them, the right attitude toward reading for 
pleasure will be developed. 
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2. Informational material based upon life situations which have real meaning 
for children. Every pupil should be taught early in his school life to read as, 
adults do—for information. 


THE NEW WINSTON READERS are equally noteworthy for accurate 
grading, new-type editorial treatment, and beautiful format. 


Write_for descriptive brochure 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
pS WINSTON BUILDING PHILADELPHIA Z,)) 
FOR TEXT BOOKS 
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